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3. Founding of the College and the Synod 


In the same measure that Pastor Grabau was concerned about 
sound worship and Christian schools for his own congregation, so 
he was interested in providing his scattered congregations with 
proper teachers and preachers. He likewise was concerned about 
a correct setvice being preserved according to the pure confession 
of the Lutheran Church, and that this be perpetuated by the suc- 
cessors. For these reasons he soon founded a preparatory school 
in 1840. Here he instructed a few persons, some older and some 
younger, who were gifted and filled with a desire for the ministry, 
so that they might become qualified and capable for the service 
of the Word. First among these was the former Captain von Rohr, 
who, having returned from Wisconsin, had been active as teacher 
in Buffalo and had been tutored at the same time for the holy 
ministry by Pastor Grabau. Also the former oboe player Friedrich 
Mueller, who later became pastor in Freistadt, Wis., and likewise 
Hermann Lange, later pastor at Eden and Wallmow, who, how- 
ever, died in 1857. So also the deceased Robert Schulz of Matr- 
tinsville. 

In 1845 Pastor Grabau artd Pastor Krause, together with 
Pastor Kindermann (who had immigrated in 1843) and his large 
Pomeranian congregation, and Pastor H. v. Rohr with his con- 
gregation organized the Lutheran Synod of Buffalo. This synod » 
acknowledged the Holy Scriptures, both the Old and New Tes- 
taments, and accepted the Symbolical Books of the Ev. Lutheran 
Church; and likewise accepted the old Pomeranian and Saxon 


* Translated by E.M. Biegener. Continued from Volume XXIV, Octo- 
ber, 1951. 
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agendas as far as they are applicable under present circumstances. 
All its pastors, schoolteachers, church elders, and congregations 
are under obligation to these church agendas even to this day. At 
this time there were eight pupils in the preparatory school, which 
with the organization of Synod now became a synodical institution 
supported and sustained by it. By the grace of God, Synod in- 
creased outwardly in the number of pastors and congregations, 
inwardly in faithfulness to the confession of the truth. Likewise 
the school enrollment increased so that Synod found it necessary 
to acquire a more spacious building than the one which had been 
rented up to this time. It was also found necessary to call a pro- 
fessor who with Pastor Grabau shared the work of the college. 
This proved a blessing to the Church. To effect the building of 
a college and the procuring of the necessary staff, Synod in 1853 
elected Pastor Grabau and Pastor v. Rohr as deputies to travel to 
Germany and solicit help from fellow Christians and Christian 
governments. This voyage was not only profitable to the college, 
but was a blessing to the entire Synod. (Cf. communications con- 
cerning this voyage in Informatorium II and III.) Property had 
already been purchased before the voyage to Germany; also a plan 
for the building had been completed. So with the help of the funds 
received from our Christian congregations and those collected in 
Germany, building operations were begun and completed in the 
name of God. By November 10, 1854, the building could be ded- 
icated as the “German Martin Luther College” (cf. Informatorium 
IV and VIII), and the instruction proceeded with rich blessings. 
The enrollment increased, and in 1856 Pastor F. Winkler of De- 
troit was called and installed as professor. In an unassuming man- 
ner the same exercised his office for twenty-two years with great 
zeal and faithfulness. He was an upright and true bosom friend 
of Pastor Grabau until his death. In the case of these two one saw 
the word of Psalm 133 fulfilled: “Behold, how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity!” 

Pastor Grabau was elected director of the college in 1853 and 
remained in this office until his death. For thirty-seven years he 
taught faithfully and zealously with no remuneration, simply out 
of love for the Church of God. In addition to this task he did not 
neglect his duties as pastor of the congregation and the office of 
Senior Ministerii. He worked and studied early and late. Hardly 
a moment of his time did he leave unused. He labored and was 
solicitous of all the congregations whose senior he was, particularly 
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of his own congregation and its individual members. He did not 
knowingly neglect to admonish the sinners, to instruct the erring 
and weak, nor to comfort those in tribulation. Particularly by 
maintaining Christian discipline he sought to keep the Church of 
God clean from all worldliness and sinfulness. As he did not fail 
to instruct, correct, and warn in his sermons against the spirit of 
the world and the times and against apostasy from the divine Word, 
so also in his conversation he was a model for young and old. 

Thus the years passed by amidst manifold troubles, tribula- 
tions, and heated controversies, particularly with Missouri and the 
false spirit of the emissaries of Loehe who had organized the Iowa 
Synod. This body which at first seemed to be a confessing synod, 
true to the Symbols of the Lutheran Church, had entered into an 
affiliation with the Buffalo Synod and had been received with heart- 
felt love and friendship. However, it soon revealed itself to be a 
chiliastic synod which only took a historical position to the Symbols 
of the Church and considered itself obligated only within the lim- 
itations of this position and conception of the Symbols of the 
Church. Consequently it aligned itself with that tendency within 
the Lutheran Church which is striving for further development of 
doctrine and church dogma. 

In consequence of such unfaithfulness to the Symbols of the 
Church the Buffalo Synod found it necessary to break its church 
ties with Iowa. Whereupon this body, as Missouri had previously 
done, committed grave injustices against them. It tore some con- 
gregations away from the Buffalo Synod, which, upon the recom- 
mendation of the latter’s ministerium, had called preachers from 
the Iowa Synod, as, for example, in Toledo and other places. In 
Detroit they started an opposition congregation. Only a short time 
ago, in Roseville, they drew away through intrigues a considerable 
part of an important congregation, leaving the smaller faithful 
party without the church property which they had helped to estab- 
lish. (Cf. Wachende Kirche, 1878, XII, No. 3.) 


4, Events of 1866 


In the year 1866 a terrific storm arose against our little Synod 
so that it seemed it would be destroyed, but nevertheless the Lord 
sustained it. } 

In this year many members of Synod evidenced a spirit of 
hatred against Pastor Grabau, which had probably been dormant 
in a number of them for some time. This enmity arose because 
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Pastor Grabau as “Senior” often conscientiously called attention 
to the sermons and other official acts of Deacon [Chr.} Hochstetter 
and other pastors of Synod. In a sermon preached on the Day of 
St. Paul’s Conversion, when a number of pastors were present, he 
earnestly admonished them to be conscientious in their sermon work. 
He also showed from the text, Acts 9:22, that “the proof of the 
doctrine to be set forth out of the Holy Scriptures is the chief 
power of the Christian sermon.” On this account Pastors von 
Rohr and Hochstetter accused him of false doctrine; they also 
charged him with other alleged encroachments in his office as Senior 
which were never proved. On the contrary, some of the accusations 
later were shown to be fanciful and fictitious. For example, see the 
testimony of Pastor [O.] Wuest in the Wachende Kirche, Vol. II, 
1867, p. 16. 

A ministerial session was held at the beginning of March. 
At this time Pastor Grabau of his own accord resigned from his 
office as Senior, and Pastor [G.}] Wollaeger of Milwaukee was 
elected Senior pro tem. He and the other members of the minis- 
terium (except the two complainants) concluded that Pastor Gra- 
bau’s teaching that the proof from the Word of God is the chief 
power of the Christian sermon is false, because pure doctrine is in 
itself God’s Word and has inherent power. Therefore there is no 
difference between pure doctrine and God’s Word. This verdict was 
delivered to Pastor Grabau. 

In the meantime a number of pastors here and there reported 
that Pastor Grabau had fallen into false doctrine. In fact, at 
Bergholz a public warning was issued against him in the church as 
a false teacher. After Pastor Grabau had carefully read the verdict 
of the ministerium, he wrote the Senior at Milwaukee that the 
verdict was erroneous because there certainly is a difference between 
our preaching and the inspired Word of God in the Bible which — 
He spoke and wrote through the Prophets and Apostles. He said 
further that our preaching must not only propound sound doctrine 
in itself, but must also prove from the Word of God that it is 
pure doctrine which we preach. Furthermore, he wrote it was not 
true that in his sermon on the Day of the Conversion of Paul he 
had pronounced the curse contained in Gal. 1:8-9 on weak and 
ungifted preachers; rather, this word of Paul strikes those who are 
unfaithful and who by their vain babbling in the pulpit abuse the 
name of God. He stated that although he did not wish to make 
use of this curse (Galatians 1) any more, nevertheless he had to 
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testify that God will not leave unpunished such unfaithfulness 
and abuse of His name wherever men become guilty of it. Finally, 
Pastor Grabau asked for a Christian colloquy regarding this doc- 
trine in order to establish Christian unity therein. He then received 
this answer: “I cannot allow you to call the judgment of the min- 
isterium an erroneous one.” “I have no power to grant you a col- 
loquy.” In the meantime Pastor Grabau learned from several 
members of the congregation that he was being slandered in other 
localities, particularly Bergholz and Martinsville, by Pastor von 
Rohr as a false teacher and one who is under church discipline. 
On the other hand, he admonished his congregation (from the 
pulpit after the sermon on March 18) to calmly wait for the forth- 
coming synodical convention, at which time, as he hoped, full unity 
would again be restored by the grace of God. But when he heard 
that people were slandering him in other congregations and were 
‘treading under foot his personal and official honor, he sadly re- 
ported this fact to Deacon Hochstetter and the church council on 
March 31 and also stated that Pastor von Rohr must be admonished 
for this. In a subsequent council meeting on April 8 he read a 
letter of admonition prepared for this purpose. However, this letter 
was suppressed because several people who had already come to 
the fore as open enemies of Pastor Grabau strenuously protested 
against the sending of the document. Pastor Grabau now saw that 
it was time to explain the whole situation to his congregation. 
This he did in a congregation meeting held on the evening of 
April 8. Immediately Deacon Hochstetter and two members of 
the church council wrote the Senior pro tem at Milwaukee: “Pastor 
Grabau is disturbing the congregation.” The question was privately 
raised whether it was not advisable to have him suspended. [F. G. | 
Zaumer and [{P.} Brand recommended this to Senior Wollaeger. 
But the ministerium which was meeting in Milwaukee at the same 
time and which learned of the contents of these letters, emphatically 
declared against suspension. Nevertheless, the Senior pro tem 
went to Buffalo immediately after the conference of the ministerium 
was over and assembled the pastors of the vicinity. Some of these 
had already become open enemies of Pastor Grabau. The Senior 
demanded that Pastor Grabau appear before their meeting in order 
to be judged by them. But since he appealed to the forthcoming 
synod and refused such an unreasonable demand, he was suspended 
as one who “despised his church ministerium.” However, this sus- 
pension, which was recorded in the minutes, was to be kept secret 
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until the following Sunday. Then, under the pretext of holding a 
visitation of the congregation, they would get into the church and 
so be able to announce the suspension. But the plan became known. 
When the Senior pro tem was questioned by one of the elders about 
the visitation after it had been announced, he admitted that a 
suspension had been prepared. On the following Sunday, April 22, 
the trustees locked the church doors in order to prevent the an- 
nouncement of this unjust suspension of their faithful pastor from 
being made in their church. When the enemies of Pastor Grabau, 
both pastors and members of the congregation, found the church 
locked on that Sunday, they went over to the college and there 
publicly announced the suspension of Pastor Grabau. But when 
they saw that neither Pastor Grabau nor the greater part of the 
church elders nor his congregation acknowledged the suspension, 
they devised a scheme whereby Pastor Grabau would be brought 
to a public and factual acknowledgment of it. The Senior pro tem 
went to him and earnestly begged him for the sake of peace and 
love not to preach until the meeting of Synod. Deacon Hoch- 
stetter would also refrain from preaching. In the meantime another 
pastor of the Synod in Buffalo would officiate, or the sermons 
would be read by the sexton. Not immediately recognizing the 
trickery underlying this request and accepting at face value the 
show of friendship and love, Pastor Grabau good-naturedly an- 
swered that “he certainly coup do that.” But after further con- 
sideration of the matter he detected the trickery of his enemies and 
saw that by acceding to their wishes he would in fact acknowledge 
their unjust suspension. And so it became a matter of conscience 
for him to make a public testimony that he did not acknowledge 
the suspension. This he proposed to do by reading a sermon from 
the pulpit in person. But when he went up to the pulpit on Sunday, © 
a part of the congregation, along with the Senior pro tem and other 
pastors, ran out of the church with a hue and cry and began an 
opposition church service in the college. They installed Deacon 
Hochstetter as pastor and declared that those who ran out of the 
church were the “legitimate Trinity (‘synodical’) Congregation.” 
The elders and leaders of the church then admonished Deacon 
Hochstetter to return, but to no avail; he remained in the service 
of the rebels in the college. On May 8 or 9 the church council 
and the congregation that remained faithful declared that, since 
Deacon Hochstetter had left his office in the church and had become 
a rebel servant and opposition preacher, they would no longer 
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acknowledge him as their deacon. Further, because of the breach 
of his vocation of 1857, according to which he was not to be pastor 
of a separatist congregation (much less an opposition congrega- 
tion) , but called to be the deacon of Trinity Church, they declared 
him to be released’ from all service of Trinity Lutheran Church.* — 
This was the situation when Synod convened on May 28, 
1866. It became evident at once that most of the members of Synod 
had already gone over to the side of the enemies of Pastor Grabau. 
On the Sunday before the convention only a few attended the 
service in Trinity Church; the greater part was with the faction 
in the college. This fact became still more evident during the 
convention. Hatred and enmity against the old Senior knew no 
bounds; this came out in the open by word and deed. At the same 
time it became certain that the enemies of Pastor Grabau had fallen 
into false doctrine about church government, concerning a hierarch- 
ical ministerial and synodical power. This is the conclusion which 
must be drawn when one examines their pronouncements and ac- 
tivity from February on up to the conference. (Cf. The Declara- 
tions of Synod, 1866.) They pretended that this doctrine of theirs 
had always been the teaching of the Buffalo Synod, but Pastor 
Grabau’s article of 1861 “Concerning the Correct Concept of 
Church Government” decidedly proves that such an assertion is 
not true. 

Pastor Grabau was scorned and insulted in the rudest manner 
possible, in part by those who had been his own students. He had 
educated them free of charge and had shown them many other 
kindnesses, but they, like Judas, requited him with shameful in- 
gratitude. On the eleventh day of the convention two members of 
Synod affronted him in the worst possible manner. Not one of the 
other preachers present restrained these outbursts. On that day 
he declared that “since he is already completely depressed in body 
and spirit and sees nothing but hatred and terrible insults directed 
against his person, he is compelled to sever connections with such 
a synod (i.e., convention) in which such an evil spirit reigns, until 
he sees a better spirit prevail.” Three pastors and four delegates 
left with him. These persons continued the Buffalo Synod in 
purity of doctrine and practice and immediately chose Pastor 


* Nore: This declaration was afterwards called “the expulsion of Deacon 
Hochstetter” by the enemies of Pastor Grabau. This evidently is an untruth and 
slander. Hochstetter stepped out of his office; he was admonished to return, but 
refused. It was then that the congregation declared that he himself had given up 
his vocation and therefore was no longer their deacon. 
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Grabau as Senior of the ministerium and President of Synod, The — 
latter often remarked: “The persecution and slavery in Prussia 
were not nearly so hard to bear as the persecution and hatred of 
my own students and spiritual children” (1866 ff.) (cf. Ps. 41:10). 
These former students along with the others deposed him from the 
ministry and from the directorate of the college. But as the psalm 
{sic} says: “Take counsel together, and it shall come to naught”; 
that was the result here. The Lord confounded them, but the 
true Buffalo Synod by the grace of God grew under the leader- 
ship of Pastor Grabau. He was privileged to see many of the con- 
gregations which had been torn away by his enemies return to 
Synod. May the Lord continue to be her sun and shield. 

Concerning that terrible synodical convention of 1866, I wish 
to add the impartial judgment of an eye and ear witness. This is 
found in a letter of exhortation, printed in 1867 and directed to 
the persecutors of Pastor Grabau. 


Cedarburg, Wis., July 30, 1867. 


To Pastors von Rohr, S. M.; Maschhop; Mueller; Schadow; and 
Philipp v. Rohr, H.E., assembled at Freistadt, Ozaukie Co., Wisconsin. 


Dear BRETHREN: 

Just as a false spirit once reigned in the prophets of Ahab, 2 Chron. 
18:21, even so a false spirit also prevailed during the convention in June, 
1866, at Buffalo. Yes, this same spirit is still holding the reigns of govern- 
ment. Therefore the only thing I can do (like Pastor Grabau on June 7, 
1866) is to withdraw from the faction which panders to this false spirit 
and praises it, as long as the faction continues to do so. 


Here is the proof of my contention: 
- A false spirit ruled among the enemies of Pastor Grabau in the 
Buffalo Synod of 1866, namely: 
1. A proud, tyrannical, commandeering spirit: 
a) Although Pastor Grabau had appealed to a meeting of the entire 


ministerium and later to a synod, yet afterward the greater part 
of Synod approved the suspension (or temporary dismissal) by Pas- 


tor Wollaeger, President pro tem. Not even proud, heathen Rome 


acted in this fashion toward the Apostle Paul, when he was accused; 
but we read: “Hast thou appealed unto Caésait Unto: Cecsamahale 
thou go,” Acts 25:12. 

It is said: Had Paul committed a crime after his appeal to 
Caesar, he would have received different treatment. But is it a crime 
if Pastor Grabau or any other Christian does not approve of every 
verdict, even if it was passed by an ecclesiastical ministerium? Is it 
a crime when a pastor seeks to vindicate his honor and good name 
before the congregation and to defend himself as soon as a rumor 
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goes out from a neighboring congregation that he is a false prophet? 
Ts it a crime when he permits faithful elders of the church to try 
to defend him against unauthorized attacks upon his office and 
against an unfaithful deacon? 

b) On June 11, 1866, the question was put whether Pastor Grabau 
should first be admonished or deposed. Pastor [W.] Weinbach gave 

the answer: “Pastor Grabau must be deposed immediately; afterward 

you may admonish him for ten years as far as I am concerned.” 
And this opinion was confirmed by the whole faction, for they de- 
cided to depose him on the spot. 

c) This proud spirit brought it about that this resolution was accepted, 
that in the printed report of the synodical convention the words be 
deleted: “The chairman admonished the members of Synod to curb 

their emotions more effectively.” This was done so that this un- 
fortunate “Terrible Synod” should not appear as black before the 
world as it really was, or that others might not say: “It is no wonder 
that Pastor Grabau could not stand it any longer.” 

d) It was also a proud spirit that urged Deacon Hochstetter to say 
after the votum: “I want to know whether I am back in office owing 
to grace and mercy.” How much better it would have been had he 
remained quiet and, as the Word of God says, covered up all the 
wrong he thought he had suffered at the hand of Pastor Grabau. 
He should have borne in mind that the old Senior had to put up 
with many an abuse from him and that Pastor Grabau was ready 
to cover up everything just as he once confessed: “It is true that 
I was angry with the dear deacon, but not now any more.” But 
this proud spirit ruled until it had destroyed everything. 


2. A deceitful and insidious spirit had the upper hand: 

For at the convention they did not want to begin with the first 
matter — the doctrine, with which the entire synodical controversy be- 
gan — but with the last. 

Pastor Grabau appealed to the synodical convention at Jerusalem, 
Acts 15. He reminded them that the Word of God is a Lamp unto 
our feet and that the doctrine will clear up all controversial matters. 
In rejoinder it was stated that Wollaeger and Hochstetter were called 
“rabble-rousers,” “wolves,” and other names. And so, they said, we must 
first find out whether there really are wolves and rabble-rousers here, 
because you cannot discuss doctrine with such people. Pastor Grabau — 
replied: “Here anyone may speak who has been summoned; otherwise 
you could not deal with me, for I am accused of having preached false 
doctrine,” and (he said at another time) “To be a false teacher I con- 
sider the greatest insult which I could bring upon my Lord Christ.” 
In the discussion which followed it was said that thieves and murderers 
must get out first before we can begin to discuss doctrine. Pastor Gra- 
bau replied: “But first you must see whether you cannot convert them.” 

And why was the accused man denied the right to defend his 
teaching until the ninth day? They justified themselves by saying that 
‘Wollaeger’s and Hochstetter’s honor must be vindicated, as if the honor 
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of 
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Pastor Grabau, with whose good name the honor of Synod would 


largely stand or fall, were of no consequence. 


The malicious spirit also gave proof of its mastery in the many 


incendiary letters which had been sent to the individual pastors before 
the beginning of the conference. (I also received one.) In these letters, 
among other things, there was the wicked assertion: Should Grabau win 
out again this time, then I will get out of Synod. 


3. A callous spirit was in control, for every warning against the mad action 
of the convention was in vain. 


a) 
b) 


io) 
~— 


Pastor Grabau often admonished: “Dear brethren, just think of 
what an insignificant group we are.” 

Another one begged: Let us take to heart the Word of St. Paul 
(Gal. 5:15): “But if ye bite and devour one another, take heed that 
ye be not consumed one of another.” 

Poor Wollaeger, who was filled with anxious forebodings, fared like 
Judas. When he saw what he had caused by his treacherous action 
(i.e., the premature and unjust suspension), he grew fearful, and 
at one time he said: “If we continue to conduct the controversy in 
this way, I am afraid that today we shall be assembled as a synod 
for the last time.” At another time he said: “Dear brethren, I can 
no longer stand it; I am physically and spiritually broken, and I 
shall go to ruin.” If he, as chairman and as a young man, became 
so ill just from listening that he was in danger of suffering a 
nervous breakdown, what wonder, then, that Pastor Grabau, who 
was past sixty-two years old and who for several months had been 
steadily attacked, could no longer hold up after ten long days of 
accusation! He left with the conviction that his powers of body and 
soul were being sacrificed in vain among such people. 

Pastor Wollaeger said: “I once more urgently plead with the 

honorable Synod, as I have often done before, to pass judgment on 
my chairmanship, in order to ease my conscience!” To all this they 
not only turned a deaf ear, but also approved of everything (with 
the exception of a few expressions) that Wollaeger had done against 
Pastor Grabau, viz., that he had suspended him, etc. 
This false spirit was also deaf to the admonition of Pastor R. 
G.[raetz] who pleaded that Synod take no further steps against Pas- 
tor Grabau. In particular, he asked Synod not to go to law with him, 
but to consider what he had said in connection with his withdrawal. 
They raved on in their blind zeal and accomplished nothing except 
that they were driven into more and more confusion and disin- 
tegration. 


4. It was, furthermore, a mute spirit that was in power, for: 


a) 


When the word of warning which we cited above was spoken to the 
members of Synod, just as it was spoken to Laban in Gen. 31:24, 
no one gave an answer. 

Neither did the undersigned receive an answer to the three over- 
tures of November 16 and March 18 to the ministerium of Pastor 
Maschop. 
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5. A spirit of falsehood also was in control. 
_ a) On the First Sunday after Trinity, June 3, 1866, Pastor Grabau had 
_ preached a wonderful sermon on the twenty-ninth verse of the 
Gospel with the theme: “The Power of the Christian Sermon.” 
Many members of Synod were present in his congregation. Pastor 

Wollaeger, the chairman, said to the convention assembled on the 
following day: “To all that was preached I can say yea and amen, 
and I know ‘that no doctrinal difference will remain between us.” 
But Pastor von Rohr maintained that Pastor Grabau had again 
disturbed the peace by adding two improper words in his announce- 
ments from the pulpit after the sermon. Since no other pastor had 
heard these additions, Pastor von Rohr peevishly remarked: “Well, 
then, the devil must have put them into my ear!” He questioned 
the delegates, who likewise had not heard the indecent words. 
Pastor Grabau also assured them that he had read aloud nothing 
else than what everyone can read for himself in the Agenda. But 
Pastor von Rohr repeated the same words and said: “Well, then, 
Tl say it again: The devil must have put them into my ear!” —It 
was bad enough that the evil spirit at that time not only made 
many people hear many things, but also made them write and feel 
and say many things. 

b) On June 11 the undersigned asked that the consideration of Pastor 
Grabau’s removal be postponed until Pastor Wollaeger returned. 
(He was seriously ill.) He had given notice that he would prove 
that the deposition of the pastors who had left Synod was not ad- 
visable. Pastor Hochstetter rejoined: “I went to see Pastor Wol- 
laeger. He fully agreed that Pastor Grabau ought to be deposed, 
and if you don’t depose him, you will have to depose me.” But 
when Pastor Wollaeger two days later came back to the session, 
he spoke decidedly against the deposition. 

c) At the evening session on June 7 in Martin Luther College and 
also in the next issue of the Informatorium, it was the spirit of 
falsehood which caused the deletion of the very important addition 
to Pastor Grabau’s withdrawal in the report of this action, namely: 
“T withdraw so long as such a spirit is active.” 


6. Furthermore there prevailed in the June convention of 1866 a thieving 
spirit that accepted the word of a lawyer as norm rather than the Holy 
Scriptures. Pastor Grabau’s friends were glad that Wollaeger rejected 
the verdict of deposition and were encouraged by Wollaeger’s words: 
“What have you done? You should not have done that!” These words 
came on the 13th of June like a flash of lightning from the least-expected 
source. In the midst of the noise and confusion which followed some- 
one (R.G.) cried out: “Retract the deposition immediately!” But he 
received no answer (cf. 3 and 4). The deceased Pastor Rehwald tried 
to quiet the bewildered group in this way: “Dear brothers, we could 
not do otherwise. We had to depose him. The lawyer demanded it; 
otherwise we could not begin a lawsuit for the church property.” 
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7. The spirit which prevailed was, in addition, a Crypto-Missourian spirit. — 
Pastor Grabau had also added these words to his withdrawal: “It will 
be seen in the course of the year whether this false spirit will have been 
purged out or not.” All of Pastor Grabau’s adversaries — except five — 
became Missourians after not quite half a year. Pastor von Rohr him- 
self states (see p.2 of new Informatorium of April 15, 1867) that 
those who joined Missouri had for years believed that the Missouri 
doctrine was correct—and this according to their own confession, 
which brings them dishonor. Thus they have dissembled for a long time. 


8. It was also an unmerciful spirit which was regnant during the greater 
part of that synodical session. The members of Synod madly looked 
upon Pastor Grabau as a fallen man. Yet they did not pray for him 
after they had foolishly deposed him, neither did they sing a Kyrie 
Eleison for themselves and say: “Lord, have mercy on our poor, divided 
Synod!” But they acted like the pope after the slaughter on St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Eve, August 24, 1572 (on that night and in the following 
thirty days 40,000 Protestants were killed in France). For on the after- 
noon of June 11, soon after the ministerium had decided to depose him, 
they closed the session by singing the hymn “Praise, Honor, and Glory 
be to God.” Pastor von Rohr thanked God that now “the godless were 
separated from the pious.” On the morning of June 12, after the 
majority of the entire synod had ratified the decision of the majority 
of the ministerium, they sang the hymn “Now Let All Praise God’s 
Mercy”; and Pastor M. . . . offered a prayer similar to that of his 
father-in-law. (I know that the pastors who were against the suspension 
‘did not sing or pray along with the others. They were outraged at 
such blindness, and all they could do was sigh for grief.) 


9. Finally, a blind and stiff-necked spirit held sway over that “Terrible 
Synod.” That is shown by the fact that the adversaries of Pastor 
Grabau did not heed the judgments of God which soon after befell 
them and haunted them. 


a) Pastor Rehwald, who as the mouthpiece of Synod said on June 13, 
1866: “Dear brothers, we could not do otherwise. We had to depose 
him; the lawyer demanded it!” etc., died even before he reached 
home. ' 

b) Pastor von Rohr, who in vain tried to take away the church, school, 
and parsonage from his old friend Pastor Grabau and from his 
congregation, fell into the ditch which he had dug for another, as 
the Word of the Lord says, Ps. 7:16. — 

c) Pastor von Rohr helped to bring about the sentence of damnation 
upon the elders of the church at Buffalo who were protecting the 

legitimate pastor against an unfaithful deacon. Von Rohr always 
calls Grabau the pastor who has been banished, whereas Grabau 
in reality withdrew of his own volition and left the altar of the 
church. Von Rohr put Pastor Grabau, who allowed himself to be 
protected, below the worst criminal. (See 5.) For this reason 
God has punished him. His own church elders did not defend him 
as the legitimate pastor in his own congregation at New Bergholz, 
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but they drove him out. In fact, it even came to this, that, while 
Wollaeger preached in Pastor von Rohr’s church, von Rohr had to 
preach to a small part of the congregation in the schoolhouse. 
d) He entered upon an unequal battle with Walther on November 20, 
1866, at the Buffalo Colloquy, without the aid of his old teacher, 
contrary to Luke 14:28-31. Of this incident we will say only this: 
‘He did not lack courage, for he did not let himself be taken by 
the enemy. Yet because of his foolhardy campaign all of those 
who fought with him, whom he believed he could lead, were moved 
to sutrender to the enemy and to lay down their arms. Yes, they 
even apologized to the enemy for not having approved the enemy’s 
tactics in the past, when Missouri always took sides with the rebelling 
patty every time a disagreement would flare up and thus caused 
_ trouble and division in all the congregations of the Buffalo Synod. 
f) Wf{ollaeger] was also struck by the judgment of God. He had se- 
verely abused the person and office of Pastor Grabau. His con- 
science tells him that he has sinned; this is evident in many of 
his public utterances. He has also truly confessed this in private 
conversations. In the fall of 1866 I said to him: “You are to blame 
for all the michief that destroyed the Buffalo Synod, because you 
suspended Pastor Grabau.” He replied: “Dear Pastor G[raetz], 
I could not do otherwise, for Pastor Grabau did not come to the 
meeting of the ministerium.” I rejoined: “With these words you 
condemn yourself, since you do not have the Word of God on your 
side. Or, tell me, where is it written that a person can demand such 
a blind, submissive obedience in the Church? Pastor Grabau had 
appealed to Synod, and you had no business in his congregation. 
If you had stayed in Milwaukee and not traveled around so much, 
Synod would be better off.” He could not reply anything to this. 

It was due to his action that the unjust and absurd verdict of 
deposition of Pastor Grabau was drawn up. It is true that he did 
not sanction this latter move, but he never did honestly repent of 
having laid the foundation for it by his frivolous suspension and of 
having sinned most grievously against Synod beside the two accusers 
(Rohr and Hochstetter), with their fourteen pages of complaints 
against Pastor Grabau. 

Ps. 7:15 also applies to him: “He made a pit, and digged it, 
and is fallen into the ditch which he made.” For God has permitted 
him to fall according to the saying: “A proud spirit precedes the 
fall,” [sic] Prov. 16:18. And now, in fact, he has been deprived of 
the office of the ministry for a twofold outrage. Joshua 7:13 comes to 
mind instinctively when one considers both his evil deeds and the 
overthrow of the Buffalo Synod. 


— 


e 


But over against these and other judgments of God, they remain 
blind and stubborn, according to the Word of God in Jer. 5:3: “Thou 
hast stricken them, but they have not grieved; thou hast consumed them, 
but they have refused to receive correction.” 
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Thus it is evident in words and deeds that a false spirit reigned in 
the hearts of the opponents of Pastor Grabau during and after the — 
“Terrible Synod” of 1866. The undersigned himself experienced all he 
has set forth as proof of his contention. He was a daily eye and ear 
witness, along with the other pastors and delegates. . 

My love for you urges me to finally plead with you now: Dear 
brethren, abandon the road of tyrannical church government which you 
entered upon in the early part of 1866. Recall the unjust suspensions, 
besides the deposition from office, and get together for a Christian dis- 
cussion with the founder of our Synod. Let us designate a day of re- 
pentance, as Pastor Grabau advised last summer, when each one forgives 
the other his faults (James 5:15; Eph. 4:31) for the purpose of true 
brotherly reconciliation. Do not postpone this good work; there is good 
reason to hope that before long we will again be of one heart and soul. 
The enemies will then no longer triumph over us, but the angels in heaven 
and we with them will rejoice over the peace which has been re-established. 
The heavenly Prince of Peace, our blessed Savior Jesus Christ, give each 
- one true humility and a heart filled with love, compassion, patience and 
mercy! May He grant us all the peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing, and peace with all the children of peace, Matt.5:9. May He 
who has placed us into the ministry of reconciliation preserve in us all 
the spirit of truth and peace, that we may be in truth messengers of peace 
until the end. May we at last with all the elect enter the heavenly land 
of peace! This is the wish of 

Your humble but faithful and sincere brother, 


R. G[raetz], pastor at C., Wis. 
Sent to Freistadt, Wis., early on Monday, Aug. 5, 1867. 


5. The College Litigation 


We have to give the following report at this time in order 
to refute the widespread slander that Pastor Grabau with a show 
of right claimed the College as his own personal property and got 
possession of it with the help of the Government. The situation 
can be summarized in this way (as the documents in my possession 
prove): The property on which the College now stands was bought 
in 1852. Since there were no College trustees at that time, Pastor 
Grabau, acting as President, bought it for Synod. Two hundred 
dollars had been raised through collections and generous gifts inside 
and outside of Synod. In the presence of Dr. Freigang, Pastor 
Grabau bought three lots for $750.00; and a fourth was donated 
by Patschin. On the following day, December 17, Pastor Grabau 
paid the two hundred dollars that were on hand (Reinsch, an 
elder, was present) and mortgaged the property for the remainder. 
The deed which Patschin gave was made out in the name of Pastor 
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Grabau as President of the Buffalo Synod, to be held in trust for 
Synod. Trustees for the College were not elected until the synod- 
ical convention in June, 1853 (cf. “Synodalbrief,’ pp. 39-40) . 
Since the deed clearly stated that Pastor Grabau bought the prop- 
erty “in trust for Synod,” Synod never urged any change before 
1866. However, soon after the purchase of the property it was 
privately mentioned that the word “assigns,” which through an 
oversight had remained in the deed, should be omitted and that the 
words “in office” be added to the phrase “Rev. J. A. A. Grabau and 
successor.” Pastor Grabau asked Patschin to make both these 
changes. Later it was seen that the words “in office” had been added 
to the word “successor,” but that the word “assigns” had not been 
omitted. Nevertheless, this fact meant nothing, because the phrase 
“in trust for Synod” showed plainly enough that it was not per- 
‘sonal property, but property to be held and administered by him. 
In addition, a so-called Constitution and Declaration was made in 
1853, in which the property was guaranteed to Synod according to 
the laws of the State of New York. However, this Declaration 
was never recorded by the notary employed to do so and therefore 
was legally invalid. When Pastor Grabau’s persecutors in 1866 
demanded that he give them another deed, he was ready to do so; 
but he demanded that they sign a valid statement guaranteeing him 
back pay for nineteen years’ instruction in the College. This was 
just in the sight of God and man, for a laborer is worthy of his 
hire. Besides, he had not worked for nineteen years in the College 
without pay in order to be shamefully driven out of his office and 
the church by his former students. He was not obliged to sac- 
rifice his time and work without pay for those who actually fell 
away from the Buffalo Synod because of their false doctrine of 
church polity and godless practice and who in part later ran over 
to Missouri. He had indeed labored without pay in the College 
for nineteen years, but he had never given Synod any promise con- 
cerning the matter. His object certainly was not to educate 
preachers and teachers for our enemies, the Missourians, who had 
_ been persecuting us since 1841, but to serve the Lord Jesus and 
His Church. His love for the Church of Christ and his zeal for 
the maintenance and propagation of the true doctrine of the Lu- 
theran Church moved him to do this difficult work for those who 
wanted to stand and remain in the truth. Certainly no man who 
still has a little sense of justice can expect that he should have 
asked for no reimbursement for the trouble and labor he devoted 
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to those people who gave him spiritual blows after they had become 
prominent through him. 
On June 14, 1866, shoemaker H. came to pane Grabau 
with a deed and ideasiaided his signature. This deed was made out 
to the trustees of the College. Pastor Grabau knew that the College 
was not even legally incorporated and therefore hesitated to trans- 
fer the College to a corporation which was legally non-existent. 
So he did not sign it, but immediately had a deed prepared, which 
was made out in the name of their new Senior and President, 
Pastor Maschhop, in trust for Synod. The notary who prepared the 
deed doubted that Pastor Grabau had the right to make such a 
transfer. So he consulted a lawyer, who declared that Pastor 
Grabau could not make out a deed to any individual such as 
Maschhop. In the meantime, Pastor Grabau’s enemies brought suit 
against him. Since his conscience did not permit him to transfer 
the College to a legally non-existent corporation, and since he 
was not allowed to transfer it to Maschhop in trust for Synod, 
Grabau left the decision to the Government. 

~The court in three appeals and finally the Supreme Court dis- 
missed the case of the plaintiffs and on the basis of the deed as- 
signed the College to Pastor Grabau in trust for Synod. Judge 
Clinton himself disproved the foolish false contention of the plain- 
tiffs that Pastor Grabau wanted to lay claim to the College as his 
own personal property when he held the deed up before the plain- 
tiffs’ attorney and said: “He is the holder, but not the owner; 
he never can take it for his own personal use.” Thus the College 
remained in the possession of the legitimate Buffalo Synod. When 
Pastor Grabau was again elected Senior and President of Synod 
on June 8, 1866, he immediately had the deed transferred to a 
College corporation elected and incorporated by Synod and con- 
sisting of twenty-one men, among them seven trustees. These 
trustees now held the College in trust for Synod just as formerly 
Pastor Grabau alone had done. (Cf. the Certificate of Incorpora- 
tion in the appendix of this book.) 

Now that their plan to get control of the College had failed, 
the embittered opponents had no scruples in defaming Pastor Gra- 
bau as a deceiver and perjurer. They warmly recommended and 
circulated a scurrilous book of lies about Pastor Grabau, written 
by a shoemaker. ' 

According to this Book Bistor Grabau is sippedes to Lae 
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committed perjury because he denied under oath the following un- 
true assertions of his opponents: 

1. That the plaintiffs were a corporation in accordance with 
the laws of the State of New York.— Such a corporation was 
non-existent, because the College was never incorporated before 
1866. 

2. “That this alleged corporation procured and acquired pos- 
session, and that after expressed agreement among them the deed 
was to be made out for the time being in the name of Pastor Gra- 
bau, the President of Synod; and that after they were properly 
incorporated, Pastor Grabau was to transfer the deed to this cor- 
poration. For the benefit and use of this corporation, the incor- 
porators [plaintiffs] transferred possession through a bill of sale 
to Pastor Grabau as the President of Synod and to his successors 
in office (on December 16, 1852, per Aran Patschin) .” 

Such untruths Pastor Grabau could deny with a good con- 
science. In fact, he had to deny them because: 1) the alleged 
corporation [the plaintiffs} could not have procured and acquired 
possession in 1852, because college trustees were first elected in 
June of 1853 —there were none before that time. (Cf. II Syno- 
dalbrief, pp. 39—40.) It must therefore be untrue 2) that they 
through Patschin made the deed out in Pastor Grabau’s name with 
the agreement that the latter would transfer it to them’ upon their 
incorporation and 3) that the real estate was acquired for the benefit 
and use of this corporation (which according to the laws of the 
State was non-existent) . 

3. “That said corporation at the time of purchase paid two 
hundred dollars down and later paid in full the mortgage Pastor 
Grabau had given.” Since there were no trustees on December 16, 
1852, they could not have made the payment of two hundred dol- 
lars. The truth is that Pastor Grabau himself on December 16, 
1852, paid Mr. Patschin two hundred dollars from the sum col- 
lected in the congregations, particularly the Buffalo congregations. 

4. “That the entire purchase price of the real estate as well 
as a cost and expenses for improvement of the property and for 
the erection of buildings were paid by the plaintiffs or with money 
belonging to the plaintiffs, and that they were not paid by the 
defendant, or with his own means.’ 

That they were paid with his own means Pastor Grabau never 
claimed or said. But they were paid by or through him and not 
through the plaintiffs for the reason given above. 
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5. “That the defendant (Pastor Grabau) holds the deed to 
said real estate in trust for the plaintiff.’ No! According to the 
deed he held it in trust for Synod, not for a corporation which — 
was legally non-existent. 

6. “That after the proper incorporation had been made, the 
plaintiff through his trustees asked Pastor Grabau for a deed for 
said property for the purpose of incorporation, but Pastor Grabau 
refused.” , 

Pastor Grabau could also deny this with a good conscience, 
for they here claim that after their alleged incorporation, which 
was supposed to have taken place on August 28, 1853, Pastor Gra- 
bau was asked for the transfer of the deed. This is not true. He 
was never asked to do so until after the split in 1866. He did not 
deny that H. asked him to do so after the split; he rather affirmed 
this fact, as a document which we have proves. 

This matter has been reported in such detail according to the 
legal documents before me in order to disprove the accusation of 
perjury which was spread in the above-mentioned scurrilous book. 
This accusation has here and there taken deep root in the minds of 
many who do not know the real facts in the matter. The compar- 
ison of all of the legal documents at hand in this case with the 
history of the College (to be found in our second Synodalbrief 
and the old volumes of the “Informatorium”) shows that Pastor 
Grabau does not appear as one who swore frivolously or falsely, 
but as a man who conscientiously testified only to the truth. — May 
God forgive and convert all his enemies, persecutors, and slanderers. 


6. Pastor Grabau’s Sickness, Death, and Burial 


Although Pastor Grabau often suffered from severe illness 
during his imprisonment and in the first ten years in America and 
came close to death, God the Lord permitted him to live a long 
time for the benefit of His Church. He faithfully served the 
Church of God with the noble intellectual gifts God gave him and 
with his clear theological understanding, which lived and constantly 
strengthened itself in God’s Word and the pure doctrine of our 
Lutheran Church, until the Lord called him to rest from his faith- 
ful labor by sending him his last severe illness on February 3, 1879. 
But even during his last sickness he was concerned with the welfare 
of his dear Trinity Congregation and of all Christian congregations 
in Synod. Even though he was not able personally to answer the 
many requests for Christian counsel in professional and congrega- 
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tional matters inside and outside of our Synod, he did so ee the 
help of others. His body was broken, but his mind was still alert 
and active.* 

On the Day of the Purification of Mary, February 2 (the 
Fourth Sunday after Epiphany of this year), he preached for the 
last time in the church on the Gospel about old Simeon. Thus 


Simeon’s swan song, “Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart:. 


in peace,” was the text for his farewell sermon. On the evening 
of the same day he also held a congregational meeting. On the fol- 
lowing day, February 3, he became ill; and although his strength 
at first went down rapidly, yet the Lord blessed the efforts of his 
old, faithful, experienced physician, Dr. Nichels, so that he soon 
grew stronger. On March 30, Judica Sunday, he was again in 
church and was able to install a newly elected elder of the church. 
On the following morning, March 31, he ordained and communed 
a candidate, now Pastor C. Sabbann, assisted by Pastors Diaconus 
Burk, J. Grabau, and H. Stechholz. But after this solemn cere- 
mony he again grew very weak; this condition lasted for several 
days and resulted in great exhaustion. Nevertheless there was 
always hope for him until about the middle of April, when a severe 
cough and difficult breathing set in. His feet also began to swell. 
All this showed that his death was not far away. But even to the 
end he was concerned in a fatherly way about his congregation 
and Synod and prayed for them. Although he considered his re- 
covery possible in his faith in God’s power and even spoke of 
many tasks which he thought of completing should the Lord grant 
him health — especially the publication of an agenda arranged by 
him on the basis of the old Lutheran church books—, he was 
willingly and joyfully resigned to the will of his dear heavenly 
Father. He wished to die if it should be His will; for he was certain 
of his salvation in Christ. 

On the Thursday before Pentecost, May 29, the end seemed 
to be approaching; but toward evening he regained some strength. 
On Friday he was weaker again. Yet up to that time he had not 
been bedfast, but sat or lay on a sofa or in a large chair during 
the day. On Friday morning, May 30, he asked to be led out into 
the yard. But the heat was too great, and he had to be brought 
in again soon. On: the evening of the same day a severe stomach 


* Tn particular, before and during the course of his sickness, he took care of 
the publication of the fifth edition of our hymnal. 
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cramp set in which was relieved by use of a medicine, but this 
was followed by a high fever which still remained on Saturday. 
On that day he got up toward noon and sat on the sofa a few 
hours but had to lie down again. On Sunday, June 1 (Pentecost) , 
it became evident that the end would soon come. On the previous 
Thursday he had agreed with his son and Diaconus Burk to cel- 
ebrate the Lord’s Supper in the parsonage on the day of penitence — 
before Pentecost (for Pfingstbusstag), he desired to partake of 
the body and blood of the Lord together with his fellow pastors. 
No one thought then that the end would come so soon. But now 
on the evening of the First Pentecost Day, when he felt and saw 
that the Lord would call soon, he received the Holy Sacrament 
alone from Diaconus Burk and thus strengthened himself for his 
heavenward journey. 

June 2, the Second Pentecost Day, was the day sites he went 
-home. His beloved wife, who had shared weal and woe with him 
for forty-five years and was his faithful nurse day and night during 
his last sickness, and his daughter, Mrs. Beata Gram, and her hus- 
band, who both helped him and stood by to aid their mother, were 
with him constantly. A telegram was sent immediately to the sons, 
Pastor Wm. Grabau in Cedarburg, Wis., and Pastor Joh. Grabau 
in Bergholz. Because of the distance the former did not get to 
see his father alive again. Pastor Joh. Grabau reached the deathbed 
of his father in the afternoon and comforted the weary pilgrim 
with the Word of God and the precious promises of the Gospel; 
the Gospel for the Day, “For God so loved the world,” especially 
gave him comfort. With a firm voice he told a number of faithful 
Christians, elders, and fathers of the church who had come to visit 
him before noon: “Hold fast to the Word of God; hold fast to 
the Church, for it is in danger.” As the end was drawing nearer 
and nearer, he was heard to mention repeatedly the sweet name of 
Jesus. When his son said to him: “Yes, dear father, the Lord 
Jesus has the crown ready for you,” he looked up, shakily pointing 
his finger, and said: “I see Him always before my eyes.” Among 
other things the son also read aloud the beautiful hymn “Lord Jesus 
Christ, my Life, my Light.” The dying father prayed this hymn, 
moving his lips and at times speaking the words out loud. He re- 

mained fully conscious until the last moment. 

About eight o’clock in the evening, as his son was praying the 
hymn “Lord God, Now Open Heaven,” as he sighed: “Lord Jesus, 
into Thy hands I commend my spirit; Thou hast redeemed me, 
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Lord, Thou faithful God,” and as the blessing of the Church was 
pronounced upon him, his spirit went to God. It was the Second 
Pentecost Day, June 2, eight o’clock P.M. In the previous year, 
on the First Pentecost Day, his fellow warrior and faithful asso- 
ciate, the unforgettable vce Winkler, had entered into the 
joy of his Lord. . 

His death was truly edifying. There was no pain, no fear and 
unruliness, but believing resignation to God and holy rest., It was 
the death of a righteous man, who was fully persuaded of Be fee: 
giveness of his sins and righteousness in Christ by faith. There 
lay the gradually cooling body with glorified features, like a con- 
queror who has fought a good fight, finished his course, and kept 
the faith, for whom there is now laid up a crown of righteousness. 

Even though the sorrow of his loved ones and many faithful 
Christians was great, the fact that they saw their dear husband, . 
father, and teacher leave this world with so much faith, joy, devo- 
tion, and blessedness strengthened and consoled them. 

All trials and all griefs are past, 
A blessed end has come at last. 
Christ’s yoke was borne with ready will; 
Who dieth thus is living still. 

A large number of the children of his congregation had 
gathered in the parsonage on the second Pentecost Day after the 
service to see their beloved pastor once more, and Diaconus Burk 
spoke an earnest prayer for a peaceful and blessed death. On the 
evening of his death a number of Christians, among them his old 
faithful co-worker and schoolteacher, Mr. August Stiemke, had 
gathered around his bed; these all earnestly prayed God to grant 
him a blessed departure. Soon after his death the report spread 
like wildfire through the city. On the same evening all pastors and 
congregations of the Buffalo Synod were notified by telegraph, and 
the pastors were urged to attend the funeral, which was set for the 
following Sunday, the Festival of the Holy Trinity. The Buffalo 
congregation, whose pastor the deceased had been since 1839 here 
in America and since 1834 in Germany, called a meeting and made 
the greatest efforts to give their beloved pastor an honorable burial. 
They spared no cost to show their love and esteem for the one 
who had been hated and despised and slandered by so many people 
in city and country for his faithfulness and firmness. In the course 
of the week the following pastors arrived for the burial: Pastor 
Wm. Grabau, eldest son of the deceased; Pastor €. Gram of Mil- 
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waukee, Wis.; Pastor A. Lange of Detroit, Mich.; Pastor Sabbann 
of Altamont, IIl.; Pastor Ph. Ackermann of Roseville, Mich.; 
Pastor Ch. Hennicke of New York; Pastor Stechholz of Martins- 
ville; Dr. Moldehnke of New York; and Pastor Mackensen of 
Canada. On Saturday evening and Sunday morning, before the 
burial, many valuable floral pieces from friends were brought in, 
and a beautiful hymnal of the latest edition bound in black, and 
bearing the name of Jesus in large silver letters on the cover. 

The corpse was placed in a beautiful black casket trimmed 
with black velvet, with silver drop ledges along the sides and a 
silver name plate bearing the name and age of the deceased. Every- 
thing was paid for by the congregation. May the Lord our God 
richly reward the congregation and all the friends. 

The funeral service began at 11:30 A.M. in the parsonage. 
The assembly sang several stanzas from the hymn “Lord Jesus 
Christ, my Life, my Light,” after which Pastor Stechholz of Mar- 
tinsville gave an earnest address and Pastor Sabbann of Altamont, 
Ill., prayed. The service in the parsonage ended with the singing 
of a few more stanzas of the hymn. 

After this the funeral procession went to the church. Leading 
the procession was Diaconus Burk, who had been Pastor Grabau’s 
assistant for nine and one-half years at Trinity Church. At his 
side were the teacher and the sexton of the congregation, Mr. Au- 
gust Stiemke. Then followed the other pastors present, with the 
exception of the two sons of the deceased. Then came the flower- 
covered casket borne by the six trustees of the church. 

Immediately behind the casket came the widow of the deceased, 
led by the eldest son; then the second son and his wife and children; 
next the daughter with her husband and children. After these came 
friends and acquaintances and finally all who had come to the 
funeral — all in solemn procession. 

As the procession entered the church, Mr. C. F. Baum played 
funeral music which he had composed. The casket was placed on a 
catafalque before the altar, which was draped in black and lighted 
by a number of candles. The pastors sat down on both sides of 
the catafalque. 

The congregation sang “For Me to Live Is Jesus.” The collect 
and the lection were read by Pastor Ackermann. Then the choir 
sang Psalm 25, set to music by Mr. Baum for this occasion. Pastor 
Gram of Milwaukee preached the funeral sermon. [Here follows 
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the prayer and the sermon in full based on Dan. 12:3. After the 
sermon Pastor Lange gave an address from the altar based on 
Rev. 14:13. This was followed by an address on Ps. 34:22, delivered 
by Pastor Hennecke of New York. Pastor Kindermann closed the 
service with prayer and benediction.} Those present, estimated at 
over two thousand, now went in single file to the altar to view the 
corpse for the last time. 

After the closing of the casket, the assembly left fe church 
in the same way they had entered. The casket was placed in the 
hearse and over a hundred carriages and wagons were ready to 
take the mourners to the cemetery, called “Zur heiligen Ruhe.” 
The great number of people who could not find room in the church 
stood crowded together on both sides of the street for a long dis- 
tance. The city of Buffalo has not seen so large and solemn a 
funeral procession for a long time. 

At the cemetery the assembly sang the hymn “Jesus Christ, 
My Sure Defense,” and Dr. Moldehnke of New York delivered 
an elevating and comforting address at the grave on the basis of 
Is. 19:19-20. After the address he read a farewell poem by a mem- 
ber of Trinity Church, which this person had sent together with 
a wreath. 

Pastor Burk delivered the following poem before the interment: 
{Here the poem is given in full.} After this Pastor Burk pro- 
ceeded with the committal. The casket was lowered into the grave 
and covered with earth. The choir sang several hymns, as it had 
done in church. 

In the center of the cemetery “Zur heiligen Ruhe,” beneath 
the shadow of a tree, rests the body of the man who for forty years 
served Trinity Church at Buffalo, N. Y. There it awaits the great 


day of resurrection. 
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The Life and Work of Henry C. Schwan 


As 


Pastor and Missionary 
EVERETTE W. MEIER * 


Chapter V 


FIRST YEAR IN CLEVELAND 


History of Cleveland 


Cleveland takes its name from General Moses Cleaveland, 
who was a surveyor and land agent in the employ of the Con- 
necticut Land Company. In 1796 he laid out the plans for the 
town and began a permanent settlement at the trading post which 
had been established at the mouth of the Cuyahoga River just 
ten years before. The city was ideally situated for growth and 
industry, for it was the meeting place of iron ore from the Lake 
Superior region and of coal and oil from Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
West Virginia. The following table indicates how this fact, com- 
bined with the increase of immigration from Europe, made Cleve- 


land a metropolitan 


city in a relatively short time. 


TABLE I! 


CLEVELAND’s PopULATION GROWTH 


Population 


ey Se Wer (8 foe, PA 8 1,076 


TABLE II? 


GERMAN IMMIGRATION TO THE U.S. spy DeEcADES 


1821—1830 
1831—1840 
1841—1850 
1851—1860 
1861—1870 
~ 1871—1880 
1881—1890 


a carte mae ALL as Sie 157,265 


* Prof. Everette Meier is instructor at St. John’s College, Winfield, Kans. 
This article is continued from Vol. XXIV, January, 1952. 


1 The Enclopedia Britannica (14th edition, New York: Encyclopedia Britan- 


nica, Inc., 1937), V, 809. 
“Barly Lutheran Settlers and Schools in Northern Illinois,” 


2 A. G. Merkens, 


Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly, XXI (July, 1948), 69. 
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‘In the period from 1830—1870 the Lutheran population in 
_ America increased three times as rapidly as the general growth 
of the country.’ A majority of these Lutherans were nigger 
from Germany as Table II indicates. 

The city of Cleveland was no exception to this cee by 
accretion. It, too, absorbed large numbers of German Lutherans. 
For when Cleveland celebrated its Centennial in 1896, James H. 
Kennedy was able to include in his History of the City of Cleveland 
the following report —a lasting tribute to the labors of H. C. 
Schwan and his colleagues and successors. 


During the same afternoon (Sunday, July 19, 1896)* the various 
German Lutheran congregations of the city gathered in mass meeting in 
Music Hall, in like observance of the opening of Cleveland’s Centennial. 
_ The exercises were conducted almost entirely in German. The chair was 
occupied by Rev. Paul Schwan.> The pastors of nearly all the congre- 
gations were present on the platform. The only decorations were the 
_ American flag, and in front of the stage was a banner bearing these words: 
“Praise God from Whom All Blessings Flow.” Prayers, speeches, and 
songs were the means employed by the patriotic Germans to show that 
they also claimed a part in the past of Cleveland, and were ready to do 
honor to the present. Addresses were delivered by Rev. H. Weseloh, of 
Akron, and the Rev. John Wefel, of Zanesville. 

In the evening, there were further Centennial services in the 
churches, and yet another mass meeting, of German Protestant congre- 
gations, in Central Armory. Rev. F. Friedrich presided. The exercises 
were opened by a hymn and prayer, after which Mayor McKisson was 
introduced and made a brief address. . . .® 


History of Zion 


It was to this city of approximately 20,000 people,’ largely 
sailors and factory workers, that Rev. Schwan came in August, 
1851. The congregation which he was to serve for the next thirty 
years dates its founding from the year 1843. On April 14 of that 
year forty-five communicants severed their connections with a 


church called the “Schifflein Christi” (Little Ship of Christ) .* 


3 Lars P. Opaiten. A History of the Christian Church (revised and enlarged 
edition; New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1942), p. 479. 
: 4 James Harrison Kennedy, A History of the City of Cleveland (Cleveland: 

The Imperial Press, 1896), p. 527. 

5 Paul was the oldest son of H. C. Schwan. For eight years he served in Zion 
Congregation as assistant to his father. From 1880 on he was pastor of St. Paul’s 
Congregation, a daughter of Zion. 

6 J. H. Kennedy, op. cit., p. 529. 

7 The Encyclhpedia Britannica, V, 809. 

8 Carl Toelke, “Look to the Past to Build Tomorrow’s Church, ” The Cleve- 
land Lutheran Messenger, XXXVII (February, 1948), 5. 
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They started a new congregation because the “Schifflein Christi” 
was rationalistic in its doctrine and unionistic in its practice. The 
Rev. David Schuh became the first pastor of the new congregation, 
but because he did not live in Cleveland at the time, he was 
unable to serve regularly. Services were conducted in the upper 
story of Concert Hall on Superior Avenue.” In 1844 Pastor Schuh 
resigned, and the Rev. August Schmidt took over the parish on 
January 8, 1845. The congregation prospered under the care of 
its new pastor. By January 20, 1848, they were able to dedicate 
their own church building. This little house of worship, erected 
at a cost of about six thousand dollars, was located on the corner 
of York Street (now Hamilton Avenue) and Division Alley.”° 
Miss Hertha Pauli, in her novel The Story of the Christmas Tree, . 
gives us this description of the little church. . 

° This story starts in a church. Its name was Zion Church; and its 
address was York Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Neither large nor old, it had 
a gabled roof, no steeple, and a chimney in the rear. It was so plain 
that at first glance you could mistake it for a dwelling; if you looked 
again, though, it was every inch a house of God.44 


Although it was only a simple little church, it meant much to 
these devout Lutherans. It was no easy task for them to raise 
a sum of six thousand dollars at that time, for they were but 
poor people: butchers, shoemakers, grocers, and clerks, mostly 
foreign born.” * 


9 W. G. Polack, “Cleveland and the Founding of Synod,” The Cleveland 
Lutheran Messenger, XXXVI (April, 1947), 5. This is the same room in which 
a number of Ohio Synod pastors conferred September 13—15, 1845, for the 
purpose of withdrawing from the Ohio Synod because of its doctrinal laxity. In this 
same meeting they also discussed a constitution for a new organization and arranged 
for further meetings for this purpose. These meetings were held in St. Louis, 
Fort Wayne, and Chicago. At the Chicago meeting in April, 1847, this group of 
men, together with the Saxon immigrants of Perry County, Missouri, organized the 
- Missouri Synod. Zion Church of Cleveland is therefore of the utmost significance 
- in the history of the Missouri Synod; for, as Dr. Polack concludes, “It may be said 
without fear of successful contradiction, that if it had not been for a meeting held 
at Zion Church, the Missouri Synod would never have been organized when and 
as it was.” 

10 Festbuechlein zum 75-jaehrigen Jubilaeum der Ev. Luth. Zionsgemeinde 
(n. p., 1893), p.4. Also Diamond Jubilee of Trinity Ev. Luth. Church (Cleveland: 
n. p., 1932), pp. —6. 

11 Hertha Pauli, The Story of the Christmas Tree (2 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass.: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1944), p.1. All the materials taken from this book 
have been verified by Miss Pauli in a letter dated December 9, 1949. The letter is 
in the files of the author. 


12 [bid., p.31. 
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Schwan’s Call and Arrival 


Sometime during the early months of 1851 Pastor Schmidt 
also resigned his charge.’ The Rev. F. Steinbach of Liverpool 
served as vacancy pastor for the time being. At the urgent request 
of the congregation Dr. W. Sihler of Fort Wayne, Ind., came to 
Cleveland shortly before Easter.’ He advised the congregation 
to call Pastor H. C. Schwan, whom he had briefly met in Germany 
and who was also the nephew of his very close friend, the Rev. 
F. C. D. Wyneken of St. Louis.” Pastor Schwan accepted the 
call and arrived in Cleveland in the month of August, 1851. 


Pastor Schwan received no regular salary at all in his first 
charge at Black Jack because the members were too poor. In 
Cleveland his members were by no means wealthy either when he 
arrived. His salary for 1853 was $250 plus free housing.'® For 
the economic conditions of that time, this was a fairly good wage 
however. In 1859 his salary had risen to four hundred dollars," 
which was as good as that of most of the salaried officers of the 
Missouri Synod in that year. The salary of only three of these 
men exceeded that of Pastor Schwan. Two of them received the 
same amount as did Schwan, and three others received sub- 
stantially less. 

By July, 1852, Pastor Schwan had a nice home of his own, 
a little wooden structure.'* Eighteen years later (1870) the con- 
gregation constructed another new parsonage for him after they 
‘had relocated the church building. The people made a real sacrifice 
in order to do this. The lot alone, on which the parsonage was 
built, cost them $2,346.00." Since they had just built a new 


13 We were unable to determine the reason for Pastor Schmidt’s resignation. 
Tt may be that he accepted a call to some other congregation. But one cannot help 
wondering whether perhaps there was some dissatisfaction or disagreement in the 
background. It seems significant that although Pastor Schmidt was present in the 
preliminary meetings at Cleveland and at Fort Wayne, he was not present at the 
Chicago meeting in 1847, when the Missouri Synod was formally organized. 

14 Trinity Evangelical Lutheran Church 1857—1932 (Cleveland, Ohio: 
pop £932)5 pid: 

15 William Sihler, Lebenslauf von Dr. W. Sihler (New York: Lutherischer, 
Verlags-Verein, 1880), II, 145. 

16 Minutes, January 2, 1853. 

17 [bid, January 17; 1859. 

18 Johannes Strieter, Lebenslauf des Johannes Strieter (n.p., n.d.), p. 50. 
Archives of Concordia Historical Institute, St. Louis, Mo. 


19 Festbuechlein ..., p.>. 
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church and a new school two years before at a cost of more than 
forty thousand dollars,” their total debt now amounted to some- 
what over $60,000. 

TABLE III 2! 


SALARIES OF ProFEssors oF Missourr SyNop IN 1859 


Fort Wayne, Ind. (preparatory college) 


Prot Fleischmann) ogee eee $350.00 
Prot. Cracther 2.5 ee ee $450.00 
Prét. Sitter = 20k ee ~ $200.00 
MeriKuntz (SGen 20 ieee no figure 
St. Louis, Mo. (theological seminary) 
Rector. Goennet 2.2...) ieee ee $300.00 
Pee, Lange a ee eee eee $400.00 
@onrector Schicke..2 24 eter eee eee ee $450.00 
Prof. Walther = 20) .o0ue See ie See $500.00 
Director ‘Saxer? 21. 2ikl 4 eit smelted aot Ee $400.00 


The Christmas Tree 


As Pastor Schwan indicates in his Reminiscences, there were 
several trying incidents in his pastoral work in Cleveland. The 
first of these came only four months after he began his work in 
this city. Strange as it may seem, it was in connection with the 
Christmas season that this bitter opposition and criticism arose. 
The young pastor wished to make this first Christmas with his new 
parishioners a truly happy one, one which they would long and 
favorably remember. So he prepared a surprise for them. When 
they gathered for the Christmas Eve service, they were astonished 
to see before the altar “a tall green tree, glistening in the light of 
its candles.” The people, especially the children, were delighted. 
For this was the first Christmas tree they had ever seen! * 


20 Minutes, January 13, 1868. 


21 Synodal-Bericht der deutschen ev.-luth. Synode von Missouri, etc. (St. Louis: 
Druckerei der Synode von Missouri, etc., 1860), p. 75. 


22 Pauli, op.cit., p.1 and passim, Also R. T. Du Brau, “The Christmas 
Tree,” Walther League Messenger, XLII (December, 1933), 244. 

The question has been raised, If the Christmas tree was first used in an 
American church by a Lutheran pastor, then why was the name “Lutheran” 
omitted from the title of Miss Pauli’s book? The Rev. A. Meyer answers this 
question for us on page 93 of The Lutheran Witness, LXIV (March 13, 1945). 
Pastor Meyer, a member of the American Lutheran Publicity Bureau, says: 

“We merely wish you to know that the omission was not an oversight of 
A.L.P.B. Our staff co-operated with the author in discovering the facts of the = 
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When the people returned for the Christmas Day service the 
next morning, however, Pastor Schwan immediately sensed that 
something was wrong. After the service he learned what it was 
that had distracted his hearers. Some of the members, after talking 
to fellow Clevelanders about the new Christmas tree, decided that 
it was sacrilege and idolatry to have such a tree in the church. 
An argument ensued, and in order to preserve peace, Schwan sadly 
took the tree into his own back yard. 

Removing the tree from the church didn’t settle the issue, 
however. This incident in Zion Church was the talk of the town. 
An editorial in one of the newspapers termed the tree in Zion 
Church a “nonsensical, asinine, moronic absurdity, besides being 
silly.” ** Although he was saddened by this unexpected turn of 
events, Pastor Schwan did not give up or sit idly by. He began 
writing letters to pastors and friends all over the United States, 
asking if they were familiar with the custom of the Christmas 
tree in the church. Many of his letters remained unanswered. 
Most of the answers he did receive were discouraging. While 
he was carrying on this correspondence, he also spoke to the 
people he met in the city. Many immigrants were passing through 
Cleveland on their westward trek during these years, so that in 
this way he contacted many people from all parts of the country 
and of the world. In a very systematic and methodical way 
Schwan gathered and recorded his data. According to a Cleve- 
land tradition, he copied a large map showing America on the 
left and Europe on the right. Then he cut tiny models of a tree 
from cardboard. These he placed on the maps as markers of all 
the places to which the Christmas tree, in his knowledge, had 
advanced. Wherever possible, he also noted both the date and 
circumstances of the conquest. But even this wasn’t enough for 
the methodical pastor. Every land in which the custom prevailed 
got a dark green tree, while others, where Christmas trees had 


Christmas tree and, incidentally, in bringing out and emphasizing the Lutheran 
Church’s part in this historic custom, which has become widespread throughout 
America. 

“We were given the privilege of reading the manuscript, and the copy at 
that time mentioned the Lutheran Church, also the Rev. Heinrich Christian Schwan 
was mentioned as a Lutheran pastor who later became President of the Missouri 
Synod. We, too, protested the omission of ‘Lutheran’ and were informed by Miss 
Pauli that her publishers had insisted upon omitting the name ‘Lutheran’ because 
of ‘business reasons.’ ” 


23 Pauli, op. cit., p. 46. 
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a 
been used in specific instances only, were given a tree of a 
lighter color.”* 

One day some months later a letter came from Wooster, 
Ohio. It informed Pastor Schwan that Christmas trees had been 
known there for some years. Schwan followed up this lead by 
traveling to Wooster on the railroad which had just been built. 
Here in Wooster he learned the story of August Imgaard. 
August was a German boy who had come to America in 1847 
and had introduced the Christmas tree into the home of his 
brother as a surprise and gift for his nieces and nephews. 


Joyfully Schwan returned to Cleveland with proof that the 
tree was at least being used in a home, if not in a church. Armed 
with this information, he now called a meeting of leaders in the 
community, including the reporter who had previously referred to 
the Christmas tree as “a nonsensical, asinine, moronic ab- 
surdity. . . .” The meeting of these dignitaries took place in 
the pastor’s study. Schwan told them the story of August Im- 
gaard in Wooster. In the course of his story he also mentioned 
one of the hymns which the Imgaards had sung under their 
Christmas tree. This hymn was the well-known “O Christmas 
Tree” (O Tannenbaum). After Schwan had sung the first stanza 
(Miss Pauli’s conjecture), the listeners joined him in the refrain. 
The catchy melody had caught their hearts, and the struggle to 
bring the Christmast tree into its own was over. The Christmas 
tree was accepted and soon the “custom spread through all 
the land.” ”° 


The following statement is typical of many others, made 
orally or in writing, in Missouri Synod circles and elsewhere: 


24 Ibid., p.31. Miss Pauli says, in a letter of December 9, 1949: “This whole 
part of my story was told me in Cleveland as a sort of old local tradition, handed 
down by word of mouth. I am not sure, though, that it wasn’t a tradition just 
like that of Luther’s Christmas tree . . . there are good and bad traditions — 
it depends on what you make of them.” 

Schwan prepared his sermons with meticulous care. His son Paul told Dr. G. V. 
Schick that his father used to write out his sermons word for word. Then, when 
he descended from the pulpit after delivering the sermon, he immediately noted 
every word that he had altered in his delivery. His sermons and synodical addresses 
were carefully polished. In view of all this meticulous work it would seem justified 
to give credence to this tradition. 


25 Pauli, op. cit., pp.47—49. It should be noted that the statement that 
Schwan sang the Christmas hymn is only a conjecture. Again we quote from 
Miss Pauli’s letter of December 9, 1949. “This whole part of my story was told 
me in Cleveland as a sort of old local tradition. . . . That Rev. Schwan as a young 
man used to sing often and well I also heard in Cleveland; that on this particular 
occasion he sang ‘O Tannenbaum’ . . . was my conjecture.” 
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; America saw (the Christmas tree) for the first time two or three 
years after its public acclaim in Paris (1840). It was brought to Wooster, 
Ohio, by one August Imgaard from Germany. . . . About eight years 
after this, the Christmas tree appeared for the first time in a church 
during the Christmas season. And it is of interest to us to know that 
it first appeared in the church of the President of the Missouri Synod, 
the Rev. H. C. Schwan, in Cleveland. Amid much opposition he intro- 
duced this German custom in* his church in 1851. Since its humble 
beginning in a Lutheran church of the Missouri Synod, the tree has 
made its victorious way all over our continent.?® 

According to this statement, and many others like it, Pastor 
Schwan was the first to introduce the use of the Christmas tree 
in a church. From an article by the late Dr. W. G. Polack, professor 
of Church History at Concordia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, 
Mo., we learn that this claim is partly erroneous. Dr. Polack’s 
information is taken from The American German Review (Febru- 
ary, 1944). One of the articles in this issue cites evidence that 
points to the Rev. John Muehlhaeuser as the man who first intro- 
duced the Christmas tree into the church.*’ Here is the story of 
Muehlhaeuser’s Christmas tree as told by Mr. Rolf King of 
Rochester, N. Y., in the American German Review: 


On the 23d of December, 1840, the following notice appeared in 
the Rochester Daily Democrat: , 


GERMANY IN AMERICA! 


The undersigned has learned that the German Protestant children 
will celebrate according to the custom of the Old Country, Christmas Eve, 
at their Meeting House at the corner of Grove and Scio Street. Those 
of the American children, wishing to see the above-mentioned celebration 
on that evening, are respectfully invited to attend. The celebration com- 
mences at 6 o'clock precisely. — J. H. Peck, a member of said church. 

Fortunately one American was curious enough to attend this Christ- 
mas Service. It impressed him very much. He sent the following account 
to the Rochester Daily Advertiser: 


CHRISTMAS CELEBRATION OF THE 
GERMAN PROTESTANT CHURCH 


Mr. Epiror: Having seen a notice in the daily papers that the 
children connected with this church would celebrate the festival of 
Christmas after the German custom, I thought, as it was something new 
to me, I should embrace the opportunity of seeing it. As it is probable 

26 R. T. Du Brau, “The Christmas Tree,” Walther League Messenger, XLII 
(December, 1933), 244.’ 

27 Dr. Polack identifies Rev. Muehlhaeuser as the same man who began his 
ministry in Rochester, N.Y., in 1837, and later on, in 1849, together with the 
Langenberg Missionaries Johann Weimann and W. Wrede, founded the Wisconsin 
Synod in Milwaukee, Wis. 
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that but few of your readers were present, the following brief account 
‘may be somewhat interesting: . . . . (There follows a long description 
of the tree itself and of the program.) é 

For six years the newspapers are silent about any continuance of 
this custom. Then, in 1847, the following announcement appeared in the 
Daily Democrat for December 15: 

CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL OF THE GERMAN LUTHERAN 
CHURCH ON STILSON STREET 


The custom had by this time degenerated into a money-— 
making scheme, for they charged admission (25 cents for adults; 
124% cents for children), ostensibly to pay for some “new gal- 
leries.” In addition to this, prizes were given to visitors. That 
is the story of Mr. King.”* 

The humble Pastor Schwan would have been the last man 
to insist on the honor of introducing the Christmas tree into 
the church, and in the face of the above evidence we cannot 
accord him that honor. Nevertheless, he is still the man —so far 
as we know —who introduced this custom into the West and 
Midwest. Furthermore, the account in the December, 1847, issue 
of the Daily Democrat would seem to indicate that quite possibly 
this custom might have died out without the efforts of Pastor 
Schwan. Until further evidence points to a different conclusion, 
therefore, we may still credit Schwan with the honor of putting 
this custom into its own with all of its beautiful significance. 
As Miss Pauli puts it, su 

. its meaning shines brightly to Christendom, which views the ever- 
green garb of the tree as a symbol of the Father’s everlasting love, while 
the light of the Savior’s birth radiates for us in the gleam of the Christ- 
mas candles.”° . 

Chapter VI - 


THE SCHOOL AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETY 
The School 


Apparently Pastor Schwan’s task in Cleveland was, in one 
respect, somewhat easier than it had been in Black Jack. Since 
Zion Congregation already had two teachers in 1849, it is un- 
likely that the pastor ever had to teach in the parochial school.’ 


28 W. G. Polack, “The First Christmas Tree in an American Church Service,” 
Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly, XVII (April, 1944), 4—6. 


29 Pauli, op. cit., p. 61. 

1 Festhuechlein zum 75-jaehbrigen Jubilaeum der Ev. Luth. Zionsgemeinde 
(n.p., 1893), pp. 3—4. The two teachers during that year were a Mr. Wagener 
and Mr. Fr. Waltz. ‘ 
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This does not mean, however, that he lost interest in the school. ° 
On the contrary, he seems to have considered it a highly important 
part of the congregation’s task. It was used with great success 
as a missionary agency. ; 

When Pastor Schwan arrived in 1851, the school had an 
enrollment of fifty pupils. Six of these were children of parents 
who were non-members.” Within one year the enrollment jumped 
to sixty-eight, of whom fourteen were children of parents who did 
not belong to the congregation. By 1854" the enrollment was 
ninety-two, seventeen of these being non-members. Two years 
later, in 1856, the figure had risen to 140. During 1858 a second 
daughter congregation was founded,* causing the enrollment to 
drop to eighty-nine. But of these eighty-nine children, forty-four 
were from non-member homes. After this date the records do 
not indicate how many of the children were native and how many 
from the outside, but the enrollment continued to climb. By 1867, 
ten years after the second daughter congregation (Trinity) had 
been formed, Zion was supporting four schools with an enroll- 
ment of 430 pupils. With but few exceptions, the enrollment 
climbed steadily till 1874 and 1875. In those years it hit a peak 
of six hundred pupils distributed in six schools. It is of interest 
to note that in 1875 a total of 163 people were baptized. 

The policy of the congregation seems to have been the fol- 
lowing. Gather in as many of the youth as possible. When the 
school gets too small, build another. As soon as this school has 
a large enough nucleus of adults, call a pastor for this group 
and let it become an independent congregation. At the time of 
this writing it is almost one hundred years since Pastor Schwan 
took charge of the mother congregation of the Missouri Synod 
in Cleveland. During this century the number of churches has 
grown from one to almost forty.’ 


2 These and also all the following enrollment figures are taken from the 
parochial reports in the Synodal-Bericht der Ev.-Luth. Synode von Missouri, Ohio 
u.d. Staaten (St.Louis: Druckerei der Synode yon Missouri, etc., 1851—1881) 
and from the same parochial reports in the Synodal-Bericht des Mittleren Distrikts 
der Ev. Luth. Synode von Missouri, Ohio u.a. Staaten (St.Louis: Druckerei des 
Concordia-Verlags, 1851—1881). 

3 During this year St. John’s Congregation of Newburgh, the first of a 
number of daughter congregations, branched off from the mother church. The 
Rev. Johann Strieter was called as its first pastor. Johann Strieter, Lebenslauf des 
Johannes Strieter (n.p., n.d.), p. 66. 

4 Minutes of Zion Congregation, Cleveland Ohio, May 16, 1858. 

5 Statistical Yearbook of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod for the 
Year 1948 (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1949), pp. 20—22. 
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Much of the success of the school program must be credited 
to the pastor’s interest and encouragement. In 1861, for example, 
when the enrollment was up to 160, with only one school, Pastor 
Schwan spoke to the voters’ eae concerning the need for 
beginning a new school. This was on June 30.° In the July 23 
meeting, he kept the issue alive by pointing out that the ability 
to meet the cost of building a new school depended on faith. 
For “all things are possible to them that believe.” After he 
had illustrated this truth with numerous examples, the congre- 
gation resolved to proceed, regardless of cost.’ By September 
the new building was in use. 

No doubt much of the growth of the schools was the result 
of advertisement as well as good teaching. The Minutes of 
September 23, 1861, contain a resolution to have three hundred 
or more pamphlets printed so that the German citizens of Cleve- 
land might become aware of the newly built and reorganized 
school. Pastor Schwan read an advertisement which he had already 
prepared previous to the meeting. It was immediately adopted for 
publication and circulation. 

Vocational education was also a part of Zion’s educational 
program. Although it was probably only a small class, there was 
a course in Home Economics for the girls. Upon Pastor Schwan’s 
suggestion the congregation adopted the plan of offering “a special 
course in household skills, since a person capable of teaching these 
is available.” Classes were held on Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noons. A small fee of twenty cents a month was assessed from 
each child.” 

Three years later, in 1864, Pastor Schwan again demonstrates 
his vital concern for education as well as his foresight and his 
interest in winning souls. In a meeting of January 11 he speaks 
of the need for a “Lutheran school at the Pittsburgh depot, since 
many people who are Lutherans from home live there. If we don’t 
start a school there, someone else soon will.” The congregation 
acted on his proposal, resolving to build a school in that district. 
They did this although they had a debt of several hundred dollars, 


were in the process of collecting over four hundted dollars for 


6 Minutes, June 30, 1861. f: 
7 Ibid., July 23, 1861. 
8 Ibid., September 23, 1861. 


9 Minutes, September 22 and 28, 1862. Later on, hveredias to the Minutes 
of August 28, 1871, Frau Papke was granted permission to use one of the school- 
rooms for a course in sewing. 
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a poor congregation in New York, and were in need of a new. 
church edifice themselves.’° 

_ The statement is occasionally made that in many present-day 
churches the Holy Spirit has been shoved into the back seat. This 
certainly was not the case in Zion Congregation. The vacations 
for the schoolchildren called for an equally long rest period 
during the Pentecost festival as during the Christmas season. 
Easter called for two weeks of vacation, while the midsummer 
layoff lasted only three weeks. Apparently these people disagreed 
with the prevailing practice of the twentieth century — three months 
of academic inactivity during the summer." 

Tuition rates for Zion’s school children were the following: 
one child paid eight cents a week, two children from the same 
family were taken at a reduced rate of twelve cents a week (six 
cents a child); if the family had three children in attendance, 
the fee was fifteen cents a week (five cents a child). This was 
the maximum fee for any one family. If there were more than 
three children, the tuition was still only fifteen cents a week. 
Poor families also received special consideration. If their poverty 
was evident, the children were given their education free of 
charge.” The policy of charging tuition was still in practice in 
1866, but at a slightly increased rate." 


The Young People’s Society 


In 1856 Pastor Schwan reported to the Central District pas- 
toral convention on the condition of the congregations of the 
Central District. He divided this report into three sections: 
a) family devotions, b) announcement for Communion and private 
confession, c) the prevailing character and attitude of the youth.”* 
It is the third part of this report in which we are here interested. 

He reports that the pastors are almost unanimous in decrying 


10 Minutes, January 11, 1864. 

11 [bid., September 13, 1853. 

12 Loc. cit. 

13 Minutes, September 17, 1866. 

14 Schwan gathered his information by asking every pastor in the District 
for a report on these three phases of the Christian life in his congregation. Then 
he had the pastors meet in five separate conferences to summarize their findings in 
their particular territories. From these five summaries Schwan draws the information 
for his own report. 

It should be noted that Schwan was at this time Vice-President of the Central 
District (Synodal-Bericht, 1856, p.29), not President, as is stated by the Rev. Walter 
A. Maier on page 432 of Ebenezer, edited by W. H. T. Dau (St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1922). ‘ 
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the disappointing and disturbing spiritual condition of the youth. 
One pastor informed him that he didn’t even have two or three 
young people with whom he could start a young people’s society. 
Conditions in the city congregations were always worse than in the 
rural parishes. In a few congregations the picture was more en- 
couraging, but the over-all condition, the moral quality of the 
youth in the “average” congregation, gave them cause for concern. 

For although the majority of the young'men and women who have 
been confirmed in our churches have a satisfactory understanding of the 
most important teachings concerning faith and the Christian life, although 
they attend church and “Christenlehre” fairly well and guard against 
gross debauchery and sin, yet on the whole they evidence a lack of true 
reverence and fear of God, of sincere repentance, of living faith in Christ, 
of true joy in, and love for, God’s Word and Christ. Sad to say, there 
is increasing evidence of a worldly spirit, vanity, pride, haughtiness, luxury 
of dress, disobedience and disrespect toward parents and teachers, yes, 
even greed and unchastity. . . . 


Schwan proceeds to analyze the causes for this condition. Not 
all of the blame can be laid on the conditions of the country, he says. 
The primary cause is deficient child training. He points out that 
it had been customary in the past to train children in a stringent, 
ofttimes hard and legalistic way. As a result, the children were 
often seriously handicapped, for this type of training robbed them 
of their youthful buoyancy. It made them timid, reserved, and 
slavishly subservient. On the other hand, this type of training 
also produced in them a certain reverence and awe. This type 
of child training has today been replaced by a kind of training, 
he continues, which produces disrespectful and disobedient chil- 
dren. It is a type of training in which neither Law nor Gospel 
is employed. Even Christian parents are for the most part too 
lax with their children, and in most cases forget the privileges 
and obligations which God Himself has given them in the 
Fourth Commandment. 

Now Vice-President Schwan follows this analysis up — and 
this is the important thing, this is his contribution — with a program 
for positive action. He says the parents must be made to realize 
their obligation to youth more and more. The simple and whole- 
some piety of the forebears must more and more become part of 
the homes. The youth must be instructed in the true way of 
salvation, both in the churches and in the schools. Parents must 
take a more faithful interest in the confirmed youth and gather 
them into, and keep them occupied in, appropriate societies. “The 
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‘more we do this,” he concludes, “the less cause will we have for 
complaining about the character and attitude of our youth.” * 

Now the question is: Did Schwan in his own parish practice 
the program he outlines in the preceding report? Although the 
evidence of the records is slim, there is some reason to believe that 
he did. On November 5, 1860, the young people’s society of Zion 
submitted a request that the congregation encourage all its younger 
members to join the society. This request “was joyfully received,” 
and it was resolved “to act on this request by passing it on to as 
many of the persons concerned as possible.” *° 

Another reference is made to the young people’s society in the 
Minutes of February 28, 1870. In this meeting the society reported 
that their receipts for the previous year had amounted to $193.73, 
that their expenditures for that period had been $156.09, leaving 
a balance of $37.64 in the treasury. The congregation expressed 
its happiness over the contributions of the young people and 
encouraged them to continue in this fine spirit. 

Apparently the enthusiasm and interest of the young people 
grew cold during the following eight years, for on December 9, 
1878, the voters discussed what they might do to start up a young 
people’s society again." (To be continued) 


Wanted 


Frequent requests for past copies of the QuaRTERLY have de- 
pleted our files in the case of certain numbers. If any member wishes 
- to donate back numbers to the Institute, this will be greatly appre- 
ciated. While all old issues will be welcomed, our Curator reports 
that there is a special need for the following: 

Vol. V, No.1 (April, 1932) 
Vol. XV, No.4 (January, 1943) 
Vol. XVI, No.2 (July, 1943) 
Vol. XVI, No.3 (October, 1943) 
: Vol. XVI, No.4 (January, 1944) 
Vol. XVII, No.2 (July, 1944) 
Vol. XVII, No.4 (January, 1945) 
Vol. XVIII, No.1 (April, 1945) 
Vol. XVIII, No.2 (July, 1945) 
Vol. XIX, No.4 (January, 1947) 


15 Synodal-Bericht, 1856, pp. 11—21. 17 Ibid., December 9, 1878. 
_ 16 Minutes, November 5, 1860. 
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Ground-Breaking Address 


Concordia Historical Institute Building 
By DR. THEODORE HOYER 


The first historical institute among the people of God was the 
Ark of the Covenant. Into this chest were put, by God’s command, 
the two stone tables on which God with His own finger had en- 
graved the Ten Commandments, for a testimony to them —as 
a memorial to the great privilege given to them to hold and to 


Ground-Breaking Ceremony, February 6, 1952 


Left to right: Dr. Louis J. Sieck, liturgist; Mr. Wm. Krato, Western District 
representative; Mr. Theodore Eckhart; Mr. Louis Waltke, representing the 
Waltke family; Mr. O. A. Dorn; Rev. Aug. R. Suelflow; Dr. J. Pelikan; 
Prof. George Dolak; Dr. Arthur C. Repp; Mr. Edgar Ellerman; Dr. Theo- 
dore Hoyer, speaker; Lutheran Hour Octet; Mr. John Heidinger, conductor 


proclaim the revelation of God. Later on there was added a pot 
filled with an omer of manna to lay it up before the Lord, to be 
kept for their generations —a memorial of God’s wonderful pro- 
vision for His people in the wilderness. Again, later was added 


the staff of Aaron which had budded and bloomed and brought 


forth almonds, to be kept for a token —a memorial of God’s vic- 
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tory over the rebels Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. And finally, +a 

Moses had finished writing the Pentateuch, God told him to put 
this book with the other memorials in the side of the Ark of the 
Covenant of the Lord for a witness. And Moses told the people 
of God: “Remember the days of old, consider the years of many 
generations” — the first historical institute. It is true that centuries 
before people had begun to build a vast memorial. On the plains 
of Shinar the descendants of Noah resolved to build a city and 
a tower whose top should reach unto heaven. But the purpose at 
that time was not to memorialize the great deeds of God, but they 
said, “Let us make us a name.” And God came and confounded 
their language and scattered them over the face of the earth. We 
are here today to witness the beginning of work on a new home 
for our Historical Institute. We are sanctifying this beginning 
with the Word of God and prayer. Can we justly do so? What 
is the purpose of our Historical Institute? To make us a name? 
To glorify the men of whom the materials in this Institute speak? 
God forbid! 

I am sure I cannot choose a better text for this occasion a 
that which now for 25 years has been printed on every number of 
the ConcorpiA Hisroricat INstiruTE QuarTeRLy, Psalm 143:5: 
I remember the days of old; I meditate on all Thy works. 

Our Concordia Historical Institute was founded to arouse 
interest in, and assist in, the study of the past history of our 
Church. Now the history of the past makes sense only to the 
Christian, to nobody else. Every student of history knows that . 
beside the human factors, beside certain physical influences there 
is something in history that baffles and transcends the senses. The 
Christian alone knows the answer; he studies the days of old and 
sees in them God at work. He follows the Christian philosophy 
of history laid down in the Bible, Psalm 115:3: “Our God is in 
the heavens; He hath done whatsoever He hath pleased.” The 
providence of God is the final cause of all historical events. Not 
always directly; we know that our God always can and sometimes 

does perform miracles; but usually He works through means, 
through natural laws which He Himself has established, or through 
the activities of men. But it is God who “pulls the strings”; He 
causes or permits all that happens. In all things His government 
is microscopic and telescopic; nothing too small to escape His atten- 
tion; but He always takes the far view; there is plan and design 
in all that He does, because He works for a purpose: the main- 
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tenance and the building of His Church on earth. That is not 
always evident to human eyes at first glance; God still “moves in 
a mysterious way His wonders to perform,” and the object of our 
study of history and so the object of our Historical Institute is 
to help us see that God still does move and still does perform 
wonders. 

I know that in this practical age there are people who will 
throw up their hands in horror at the price we are willing to pay 
for a Historical Institute and ask, Of what practical use is history? 
Will it help me to make more dollars? — Well, I suppose not. But 
if they are Christians, it might help them nevertheless. There isn’t 
time to go into that very deeply. (Side remark: It is too cold 
outside.) But let me mention a few points. 

When you read your Bible, do you recall how often you 
_ are asked to remember? Remember what Moses said; remember 
Psalm 22; remember Isaiah 53. Remember what St. Paul and 
St. Peter and St. John say about these latter days? And do you 
not see the fulfillment in due time? That’s history corroborating 
prophecy. Jesus foretelling the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
A.D. 70 it happened. John telling of the great Reformation; that 
milestone was crossed in 1500. And in all these centuries no mistake. 
Doesn’t that prove something as to the reliability of Scripture? 

Someone once said, “History is the memory of mankind.” If 
we see that time and again certain conditions have certain effects, 
can we not conclude that the same conditions will have similar 
" effects again and guard against them? Now it’s probably true that 
all that many people learn from history is that men learn nothing 
from history; but that’s their fault, not history’s. 

But most of all — Bishop Lightfoot once said, “History is an 
excellent cordial for drooping courage,” and oh, how greatly we 
need that. We have the Lord’s promise that the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against His Church; and we believe it and trust in it. 
But evil times come; the storms roar, and the waves roll; kingdoms 
fall, empires lie in dust and ashes. What is worse, new enemies of 
Christ’s Church arise; at times and in places they seem victorious, 
and we tremble. Is there anything more stabilizing, outside of the 
abiding Word, than the study of history? When we see how often 
the enemies of Christ’s Church, the very gates of hell, seem vic- 
torious, but always His Church prevailed, aye, proceeded to new 
and greater victories — shouldn’t it make us better citizens of Zion? 
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“God’s in His heavens —all’s well in the world!” That’s the 
message of history. He rules in the midst of His enemies. In the 
most unexpected ways He makes use of the most unexpected, even 
despised forces and turns them to His own purposes; and lo! there 
is a great calm, and His kingdom marches on to its appointed end. 

May God bless this undertaking! And as for us, let us make 
use of it in line with the motto of the Historical Institute, “I remem- 
ber the days of old; I meditate on all Thy works.” 


You do not know what folks may have that should be saved, and 
folks do not know too much about what might be considered worth saving. 
That being the case (at least in my opinion), no doubt many things that 
you would like to have are being destroyed. Isn’t that the case now since 
not very many people read German anymore? Our children and grand- 
children therefore will not recognize the value of things that they find in 
their father’s and grandfather’s libraries and elsewhere. Isn’t this the time 
of all times to get in contact with all members of all congregations through 
their pastors in a desperate effort to save now what can still be saved 
before it is gone forever? 


Taken from letter of Mr.M.C. Ahlschwede, Guide Rock, Nebr., Novem- 
ber 15, 1950. 
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Editorial Comments and News 


On April 20 the Institute celebrated its silver anniversary by 
laying the cornerstone for its new building. The Rev. August R. 
Suelflow, our curator, served as liturgist. The First Vice-President 
of Synod, the Rev. Dr. Herman Harms, preached the sermon on 
Jer. 6:16: “Stand ye in the ways, and see, and ask for the old paths, 
where is the good way, and walk therein, and ye shall find rest for 
your souls.” The rite of cornerstone laying was performed by Mr. 


ete 


Cornerstone-Laying Service, April 20, 1952 
Dr. Hermann Harms speaking 


Left: the Rev. August R. Suelflow Right: Mr. Theodore Eckhart 


Theo. W. Eckhart, one of the two surviving charter members. of 
the Institute. The Rev. Dr. Louis J. Sieck, our other charter mem- 
ber, had served as liturgist for the ground-breaking service on Feb- 
ruary 6. On that occasion Dr. Theo. Hoyer, head of the Depart- 
ment of Historical Theology at Concordia Seminary, gave a brief 
address. 

At the present writing the building is under roof. We have 
been very fortunate that the Gamble Construction Company, under 
the supervision of Mr. Leroy Prange, a local Lutheran layman, has 
been able to co-ordinate the job excellently so that no time has been 
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lost between the different subcontractors. The most serious delay 

was met at an early stage when it was found that much of the land 
was filled in. This necessitated the sinking of a number of shafts, 

some as deep as twenty feet, at an approximate cost of $3,000. This 

ultimately proved a great benefit, since it was now possible to raise 

the walls of the archives section some two feet, enlarging the ca- 

pacity of this section about 80 per cent, since now it will be 

possible to erect a mezzanine floor for stacks. This should put off 
for a number of years the erection of an additional museum for our 
growing collection. 


According to present ‘agentes at least $15,000 will be 
needed if the minimum equipment is to be purchased. At an early 
date we hope to get an accurate report of all the money thus far 
received and expended. 

The Board of Directors have found it necessary to increase the 
dues for the Active Members from $2.00 to $3.00. This was long 
overdue, since the cost of operations during the past quarter century 
has increased tremendously. The Quarterty, which began as 
a twenty-four-page issue, has since been expanded to forty-eight. 
The salary increase, which was ordered by the Institute at its trien- 
nial meeting in Milwaukee, also increased the operating costs. We 
are sure that our membership will understand that this increase has 
been long overdue. 

Teacher William Helmkamp of Zion Lutheran School, Alva, 
Okla., is using local history as a springboard to create historic con- 
sciousness in the minds of his pupils. Lutheran Education (June, | 
1952) carries an article on “A Lutheran Church as a Vital Factor 
in Local History” by Mr. Helmkamp. To dig out the local history 
in the community and the congregation, he enlists the upper grades 
for special projects. They are given individual or collective assign- 
ments, such as interviewing old folks and pioneers, searching news- 
paper files, studying county and municipal records, visiting historical 
spots, taking snapshots, following trails, studying river crossings and 
bridges, visiting cemeteries and examining tombstone inscriptions, 
and perusing church records. After the assignments have been ac-— 
complished, he allows the groups to present the material to the class, 
where it is discussed. All material is finally put into book form. 
Such worth-while endeavor surely will cause many more to love the 
study of history. 

The Missouri Historical Review (p. 224, April, 1952) contains 
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Part III of “Museums and Museum Collections in Missouri Open 
to the Public.” Under St. Louis County, our Institute is listed with 
a brief description. The same issue announced the ground-break- 
ing ceremonies on February 6. In a previous installment (p. 136, 
January, 1952) the Perry County Museum in Altenburg was listed. 


H. C. Kionka 


Though belatedly, we must again bring to the attention of our 
readers the news of the passing of one of our life members — Mr. 
Hans C. Kionka. Mr. Kionka was a member of the Historical In- 
stitute since 1945 and a life member since 1946. He was called 
to his eternal home in October, 1951, after suffering a stroke in 
- Orlando, Fla. Throughout his life he was an outstanding member _ 
of Redeemer Church, Orange, N. J. It was here that a lifelong 
friendship developed between Mr. Kionka and Dr. Karl Kretzmann, 
formerly pastor of the congregation and the first full-time curator 
of the Institute. 

From the Atlantic District Edition of the Lutheran Witness, 
quoting from the Redeemer Recorder, Orange, N. J., we print the 
following: “A humble and devoted follower of the Lord Jesus, Mr- 
Kionka, as his friends and associates can abundantly testify, en- 
deavored daily and conscientiously to live the life of faith he pro- 
fessed. Though he avoided carefully vain show or display, his keen 
interest in all matters pertaining to the furtherance of Lutheranism 
in general and the Missouri Synod in particular naturally resulted 
“in a broad circle of church acquaintances far beyond the confines 
of the New York-New Jersey area. His avid reading of theological 
literature plus his unusual ability to handle foreign languages 
equipped him, as few are equipped, to discuss knowingly matters 
of doctrine and church polity. While at this writing we lack cer- 
tain particulars, we know that Mr. Kionka was in his upper 
seventies, a native of eastern Germany, and from a family with 
strong Lutheran antecedents.” 
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Accessions 


Undoubtedly many of our readers have been wondering why 
lists of our accessions have not appeared in recent issues of the 
QuarterLy. Because our accessions have been so heavy and because 
of the rising cost of printing, we have found it necessary to discon- 
tinue printing a list of all the materials which we receive. We realize 
that such lists have served many as a bibliographical index; never- 
theless we assure you that a permanent accession record is being 
kept and is available to anyone desiring to use it. 

Since our last printing of accessions (those received in June, 
1950) we have received over two thousand pieces, including a large 
number of congregational histories and orders of service. We here- 
with acknowledge all the items with sincere gratitude. 

With the completion of our new museum room it may be pos- 
sible to reconstruct a church interior of about a century ago. We 
are grateful to Immanuel Church, St. Louis, and to St. Paul’s, New 
Melle, Mo., for having presented us with almost century-old Com- 
munion ware, a crucifix, and altar furnishings. 

Dr. Herman A. Mayer placed a very fine collection of papers 
and documents on the Predestinarian Controversy into our archives. 
... Our source materials on the history of the Lutheran Church 
in America have been greatly augmented by a large contribution 
of books from the Concordia Seminary Auction Company. . . . 
Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill, has contributed 
a large number of historical works pertaining both to European 
and American Lutheranism. 

Some rare old German periodicals were presented to the Insti- 
tute by the Rev. F. A. Hinners.... From the library of the sainted 
Prof. H. J. Lobeck we have received two extremely rare issues of 
the English periodical The Vindicator of 1890. This paper was 
published in the interest of English work in the Missouri Synod and 
was edited by Rev. Karl Spannuth. At present it seems that these 
two issues are the only existing copies. We would be grateful to our 
readers for furnishing us with any added information on this 
periodical. 

Both Drs. M. F. Kretzmann and F. C. Streufert have aug- 
mented our archival section by presenting the Institute with a 
unique collection — the former by turning over the manuscript 
minutes, reports, and memorials of all the Missouri Synod conven- 
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tions from 1894 to 1944, and the latter by contributing files and 
notes of the Army and Navy Commission. 

We are deeply grateful to the families of Drs. Theo. Graebner, 
W. G. Polack, M. S. Sommer, W. Dallmann, H. B. Hemmeter, and 
Rev. F. H. Melzer for depositing the “Nachlass” of these sainted 
men in the Institute. In some cases the complete files and corres- 
pondence were turned over; however, because much of this is still 
considered current material, it will not yet be made available. Of 
special interest perhaps from the library of Dr. Graebner is the 
original Pocket Notebook. 

By a peculiar twist of circumstances, the doctor’s diploma of 
Prof. F. Pieper was salvaged from a rubbish heap and given to the 
Institute. May we again urge all our readers to be on the alert for 
such items. Many similar pieces of great historical value have been 

obtained in this way. ACRISE 
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New Members Since Last Printing 
as of May 15, 1952 


Life Members 
Mr. Fred C. Rutz, Ohio 


Sustaining Members 


Mr. C. M. Edelmann, New York 
Mrs. Mary Hahm, Wisconsin 

Miss Ruth Ann Homsher, Colorado 
Mr. M. A. Isern, Kansas 

Mr. John E. Jass, Illinois 

Mr. Elmer F. Kraemer, Missouri 


Mr. Edmund Kuhlman, Michigan 


Mrs. Hilda Lehrmann, Missouri 
Mr. Louis P. Lochner, New Jersey 
Mr. Orville Rohlfsen, Iowa 

Mr. Oscar Salzbrenner, Indiana 
Mr. ‘Geo. C. Schneller, Missouri 
Mr. A. Carl Weber, Missouri 


Mr. Elmer Wrousmann, Missouri 


Members Who Changed from Active to Sustaining 


Mr. and Mrs. U. E. Bernecker, Michigan 
Dr. L. Blankenbuehler, Missouri 

Rev. Walter C. Daib, New York 

Mr. Fred C. Dietrich, Indiana 

Mr. F. E- Hiller, Missouri 

Rev. J. P. Kretzmann, Missouri 

Mr. Theo. Kunz, Missouri 

Mr. Elmer Lehr, Missouri 


Rev. Stephen G. Mazak, Wisconsin 
Rev. Alb. J. F. Meier, Missouri 

Dr. A. G. Merkens, Missouri 

Rev. Theo. C. Predoehl, South Dakota 
Rev. M. Schaefer, Missouri 

Mr. Waldo C. Trampe, Missouri 

Miss Dorothea Witte, Nebraska 

Mr. B. M. Woltman, Texas 


New Active Members and Subscribers 


Mr. Le Roy G. Andrews, Illinois 
Mr. Karl H. Bruscke, Minnesota 
Concordia Seminary Library, India 
Mr. Walter A. Eggers, Missouri 
Mr. Gunter Finke, Germany 
Mr. Edwin F. Gaebler, Missouri 
Mr. W. J. Gernand, Indiana 
Mrs. Erich F. Helge, Missouri 
Mr. Arthur J. Koenig, Missouri 
Mr. Carl Krajewski, Michigan 
Miss Emma Kreft, Missouri 

Mr. Geo. H. Lenke, Illinois 
Miss Emma Linhorst, Missouri 
Mr. Robert List, Illinois 

Mr. C. F. Luckhard, Michigan 
Rev. G. W. Luebke, Ohio 


Mr. Roland A. Luedtke, Nebraska 
Mr. W. T. Maldeis, Virginia 
Rey. T. J. Mehl, Colorado 

Miss Marilyn Meier, Illinois 
Mr. A. F. Muenchow, Montana 
Miss Louise F. Nicolay, Indiana 
Mr. H. L. Ollenburg, Iowa 
Mr. B. J. Rogstad, Oklahoma 
Miss Elsie Schlegel, Colorado 
Mr. E. P. Schulze, New York 
Mr. J. W. Straub, Michigan 


_Mr. Edgar A. Stubenrauch, Wisconsin 


Mr. Gordon K. Uhle, Indiana 
Mr. Geo. A. W. Vogel, Iowa 
Mr. Wm. H. Wegener, Illinois 
Mr. Edward T. Witt, Illinois 
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Professors of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis 


In connection with the article by Dr. Roy A. Suelflow, a com- 
plete list of the professors who have been called to teach at Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, may be of interest to the reader. The 
men teaching before the organization year of 1847 did not, of 


course, receive a call. 


* Brohm, Theo. ..._.. 1839 —1843 
** Euerbremger, ©) = 1839—1842 
+" Buengers)). hee -1839—1840 
* Locher: (Gri — 1841—1849 
* Goennee ie] ae mie 18431861 
Walther, C. F. W. . 1849—1887 
Biewends A, bee 1850—1858 
*-Saxer, A. 22 22 eee 1856—1861 
Seyfrarths 5s == eae 1856—1859 


* Schick, Geo. _.____..___. 1856 —1863 
Craemer, F. A... 186 1—1875 


Brauets BAG == 1863—1872 
*: Baumstark. 1865—1869 
Preuss, Bo Soe eee 1869—1871 
SchallergiG =) 2 eee 1872—1887 
Guenther, M. _._____ 18731893 
Lange, R. ae 1878—1892 
Pieper, F. _..._______. 18781931 
Stoeckhardt, G, _..._... 18811913 
Graebner; A; lye 1887—1904 
Benté; Free ae 1893—1926 — 
Fuerbringer, L. —_____ 1893—1947 


Mezger, G. _.._________. 1896 1926 
Dau, W. H. T. __. 1905—1926 


Krauss,“ EAS Wwe 2 1905—1924 
Pardieckk =e. E1912 192s 
Graebner, Theo. ____.. 19131950 
Mueller; Jeti ee _ 1920— 
Fritz, J. eG _ 1920— 
Sommer, M. S. 1920—1946 
Arndt, WS es 1921— 


Maier, W. “A, ue 1922—1950 
Kretzmann, P. E. ___ 19241946 
Boecler, O. C. A... 1925—1929. 


Polack, W, Gra 1925—1950 
Heintze, 2: Wel 1926—1936 
Engelder, Theo. _____. 19261946 


Laetsch}) Then: 1927—1947 
Hoyer, Theo. __.__-__-_ 1930— 
Friedrich, E. J... 19301940 
Rehwinkel, A. M. _. 1936— 
Mayer, .F. B= 228 1937 
Schick: Cw V2 eee 1938— 
Caemimerer, R. R. —. 1940— 
Jesse, R. A... 1940 —1947 


Bretscher gps \yieg ee 1941— 
Sieck,: Ls |i, sehen 1943—_ 
Guebert, A. W. C. 1943— 
Roehts, WAR, 52 See 1944— 
Repp,, A. Gas = es 1945— 
Franzmann, M. H. — 1946— 
Spitz, LoW! 2ece ae e46 = 
Solin, OnE sau 1947— 
BuszinjeW2 Eve aes 1947— 
Woerelein Cee 1948— 


Sauer, A. v. R. 1948 — 
Bartling, “Vi. ee 1970 
Pelikan, Jhapiel eae 1951— 
Merkens, A. G. 1951— 
Piepkorn, A. C, .__ 1951— 
Scharlemann, M. H. _.. 1952— 
Blankenbuehler, L. F. —. 1952— 


Names with asterisk (*): Taught in Preparatory Department only. 


